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1762. Bergmann, G. An empiricist schema of the 
psychophysical problem. Phil. Sct., 1942, 9, 72-91. 
—The linguistic approach does not attempt to 
eliminate epistemology, but rather to guard against 
the ontological and psychologistic pitfalls which 
beset the epistemological problem. A study of the 
relationships between different analyses clarifies the 
problem. As a crude illustration one may visualize 
three horizontal planes. Let the lowest of these be 
the level of sense data; the next, that of the things 
of common sense; the highest, that of the constructs 
of the sciences. The space between the two higher 
planes may then be allocated to methodology; and 
that between the lower two, to epistemology. Terms 
such as thing, I, or you are primitives in a physical- 
istic analysis based upon the medium plane, but are 
derived in a sense-data analysis. The problem of 
other minds results from the circumstance that 
“vou” is a little higher than “‘I.”’ It is clear from 
this account that linguistic analysis presupposes no 
theory of perception, and that a consistent em- 
piricist can neither assert nor deny any ontological 
position— R. H. Dotterer (Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege). 

1763. Binswanger, L. On the relationship be- 
tween Husseri’s phenomenology and psychological 
insight. Phil. phenomenol. Res., 1941, 2, 199-210.— 
A threefold approach is needed to the anthropo- 
logical problem of man as such: besides intentionality 
(consciousness) and existentiality (the existence of an 
individual human being) there is the problem of 
“dual being.’”” Only from this latter point of view 
can the problem of psychological insight be reason- 
ably raised. Husserl’s phenomenological method is 
of outstanding importance in so far as by viewing 
facts and events as exemplary instances we may be 
granted an insight into the essence of true being. 
Psychological insight is the adventure of trying to 
overcome the apparent contradiction between love 
and care, i.e. the discursive attitude or endeavor to 
get in touch with the inexhaustible riches of ex- 
perience. It is at its lowest degree where but the 
abstract essence is seen and where this essence no 
longer coincides with its embodiment in a specific 
person.— A. A. Rose (Smith). 

_ 1764. DeVries, L. German-English science dic- 
“MH New York: McGraw-Hill, 1939. Pp. 473. 







Lon Eastman, M. John Dewey. Aiflant. Mon., 
41, 168, 671-685.—Dewey's family life and its 
relation to his academic career are stressed in this 





biography. His boyhood is described, particularly 
the events that turned him to a study of “‘lay phil- 
osophy.”’— N. R. Bartlett (Brown). 

1766. Fletcher, J. M. Homeostasis as an ex- 
planatory principle in psychology. Psychol. Rev., 
1942, 49, 80-87.—Cannon originated the term 
homeostasis to describe the tendency of organisms 
to maintain stability or uniformity in their body 
states. By an extension of the principle, it might be 
used to describe the already demonstrated tendency 
to maintain status at the mental level of behavior, 
even in anticipation of the disturbing conditions. 
Instances of the usefulness of the term are drawn 
from such fields as perception (constancy), habit 
formation, learning, reasoning, work level (level of 
aspiration), and personality adjustment, to explain 
such mechanisms as rationalization and compensa- 
tion.—A. G. Bills (Cincinnati). 

1767. Grinsted, A. D. The new psychological 
unit of Louisiana State University. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1942, 55, 112-113.—Floor plan of the unit 
with a description of the uses to which the space is 
being put.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

1768. Guttman, L. Mathematical and tabulation 
techniques. Soc. Sci. Res. Coun. Bull., 1941, No. 48, 
251-364.—Part I gives a formal résumé of the 
statistical theory of prediction of both qualitative 
and quantitative variates, with emphasis on the 
principle of maximum predictability. The treat- 
ment presupposes considerable mathematical back- 
ground. The concern is with large normal popula- 
tions, with little attention to the assumptions made 
in actual applications. The weighting of attributes 
is suggested as a means of obtaining quantitative 
discriminant functions such as result from the use of 
quantitative variates. Item analysis is treated as an 
approximation to multiple regression. Part II 
gives an algebraic proof of an iterative method for 
multiple correlation. Part III presents a theory of 
scale construction by quantifying attributes to 
maximize internal consistency, and Part IV com- 
pares this method with an arbitrary weighting 
method in a problem of predicting marriage adjust- 
ment. The arbitrary weighting holds up better on 
successive samples.—C. M. Harsh (Nebraska). 

1769. Horst, P. Mathematical contributions. 
Soc. Sct. Res. Coun. Bull., 1941, No. 48, 403-447. 
(1) A mathematical solution is proposed for standard- 
izing ratings when judges are allowed freedom in 
choosing the origin and units of their rating scales. 
The validity of the standardization has not been 
tested. (2) A mathematical solution is presented for 
estimating missing data in incomplete matrices. 
If assumptions are fulfilled, the usual prediction 
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formulae can be used even when much of the data is 
unknown. (3) The criterion of low item-intercorre- 
lation in ‘good’ test batteries is questioned, and the 
use of ‘suppression’ variables to cancel out the 
variance not related to the criterion is suggested. 
(4) The general problem of reducing the number of 
predictive variables is stated in terms of matrix 
methods. (5) Formulae are suggested for using 
multiple cutting scores (critical scores) in predicting 
success.— C. M. Harsh (Nebraska). 

1770. Humm, D. G. Note on the product-mo- 
ment correlation of non-rectilinear data. Amer. J. 
Psychol., 1942, 55, 127-130.—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 

1771. Humphreys, H. H. Semiotic and psychol- 
ogy. Trans. Kans. Acad. Sci., 1941, 44, 354-357.— 
Ways in which psychology can benefit by, and also 
contribute to, recent methodological developments 
in philosophy and science are indicated. The 
article emphasizes the value of the science of signs 
in clarifying problems in systematic psychology and 
in providing a common framework for the scientific 
evaluation of the concept-structures of psychology. 
—W. A. Varvel (Texas A. & M.). 

1772. Huxley, J. S. Man stands alone. New 
York: Harper, 1941. Pp. 297. $2.75.—These 15 
essays were first issued in book form in 1926. The 
theme is unified, and consists of a formulation of a 
humanistic social outlook. Eugenics and related 
anthropological, biological, and sociological con- 
siderations are discussed and are given direction 
toward this general end. There are numerous psy- 
chological observations, particularly concerning the 
physiology of behavior and the evolution of experi- 
ence.—H/. D. Spoerl (American International Col- 
lege). 

1773. Kingslake, R. Doctor Selig Hecht, Ives 
Medalist for 1941. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1942, 32, 
37-—39.—The presentation speech and response to the 
award of the Ives Medal to Selig Hecht by the 
Optical Society of America at its New York meeting 
in October, 1941 are recorded. Portrait p. 36.— 
R. J. Beitel, Jr. (American Optical Company). 

1774. Olson, W. C. The forty-ninth annual 
meeting of the American Psychological Association. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1942, 55, 130—132.—D. E. Johann- 
sen (Skidmore). 

1775. Richardson, M. W. The combination of 
measures. Soc. Sci. Res. Coun. Bul?., 1941, No. 48, 
377-402.—The nominal and the effective weightings 
of items in test batteries are distinguished, and the 
limitations of several common weighting methods 
are discussed. It is suggested that only positively 
correlated measures should be combined. Methods 
of weighting items in proportion to their variance 
contribution are presented as on a par with, and 
not poor substitutes for, multiple correlation 
methods.—C. M. Harsh (Nebraska). 

1776. Ruckmick, C. A. Guy Montrose Whipple: 
1876-1941. Amer. J. Psychol., 1942, 55, 132-134.— 
Obituary and appreciation.—D. E. Johannsen (Skid- 
more). 
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1777. Schlosberg, H. An inexpensive projector. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1942, 55, 114.—D. E. Johannsey 
(Skidmore). 

1778. Schlosberg, H. A simple timer. Amer, | 
Psychol., 1942, 55, 114.—D. E. Johannsen (Skid. 
more). 

1779. Schwangart, F. Ausstrahlungen der Tier. 
psychologie; eine programmatische Skizze. (jp. 
fluence of animal psychology; a _ programmatic 
sketch.) Arch ges. Psychol., 1940, 106, 375-43). 
[Abstracted review; original not seen.] This paper 
is divided into 3 parts: influence on animal biology, 
on knowledge outside zoology, and on applied 
science and practice. The last part is devoted t 
comparative psychopathology based on stereotypic 
behavior of free and captive animals.—H. | 
Ansbacher (Brown). 

1780. Sheard, C. An appreciation of James P. (. 
Southall, M.A. Amer. J. Optom., 1942, 19, 51-60.-— 
M. R. Stoll (Lowell, Mass.). 

1781. Shute, C. The psychology of Aristotle; an 
analysis of the living being. New York: Columbia 
Univ. Press, 1941. Pp. xi + 148. $2.00.—This 
book gives a consecutive and related account oj 
Aristotle’s psychology as exposed in all of his 
writings which have implications for psycholog 
There are two major emphases: (1) on Aristotle's 
general biological doctrines and (2) on his teratment 
of the environment. The attempt is made to give 
an account of that part of these two aspects which is 
pertinent to present-day problems.—J. F. Brown 
(Kansas). 

1782. Spiegelberg, H. Alexander Pfander. Pi! 
phenomenol. Res., 1941, 2, 263-—265.—Obituary— 
A. A. Rose (Smith). 

1783. Taylor, W. S. The use of interactions in 
analysing psychological data. Brit. J. Psychol, 
1942, 32, 248—258.—‘‘The purpose of this paper is to 
urge the importance of calculating interactions for 
all quantitative psychological data ordinarily a0- 
alysed by correlational methods. The statistic {or 
interactions is that obtained in the calculation 0 
the Analysis of Variance."" This statistic ‘‘can be 
used with the greatest advantage to supplement anc 












































correct information obtained by the calculation 0 a‘ 
correlations. . . . It is a valuable tool for estimat: Hy ~ 
ing the extent to which certain factors, functioning 
in conjunction with each other, produce effects e sd 





plicable neither by reference to any or all of them 
functioning in isolation, nor by a merely additive 
effect of their respective contributions. (a) It ca 
be used with the greatest advantage to discove’ 
those interrelationships of mental abilities by virtut 
of which they function, in conjunction, in this not 
additive way. (b) It can also be used to advantaft 
to isolate those particular characteristics in (0 
junction with which a given difference of soc 
importance produces significant effects.”—M. / 
Vernon (Cambridge). 

1784. Weber, C. O. Valid and invalid conctr 
tions of operationism in psychology. Psychol. ka 
1942, 49, 54-68.—A serious error in the assumptio® 
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underlying operationism, as psychologists have ap- 
plied it, is the assertion that the concepts are iden- 
tical with the operations by which they are defined. 
A look at Bridgman’s motives for adopting an opera- 
tional view in physics shows that he did it to pre- 
vent any future ‘shocks’ such as that which con- 
fronted classical physics with the advent of Ein- 
stein’s relativity. By ignoring nature’s attributes 
and concentrating on the operations of measurement, 
one avoids ontological questions. Certain invalid 
objections to operationism are listed, such as that 
operations are only adequate or inadequate, not 
true or false like concepts, or that concepts contain 
much more than operations can yield, or that im- 
mediate experience lies beyond the sphere of opera- 
tions, or that every change in operations would 
require a new set of concepts. A crucial objection 
to operationism as here described is offered: namely, 
that there is a realm of physical objects and mental 
processes which impose a necessity on our choice of 
operations and hence this necessity will reappear in 
the realm of the operations themselves. The kin- 
ship of operationism and logical positivism is 
pointed out. A sound operationism accepts the 
) triadic view, and limits itself to the interdependence 
between operations and concepts.—A. G. Bills 
(Cincinnati). 
1785. Woodworth, R. S. The Columbia Uni- 
_ versity Psychological Laboratory: a fifty-year retro- 
spect. New York: Author, Columbia University, 
| 1942. Pp. 23.—This is a history of the laboratory, 
| departmental organization, and degree require- 
ments followed by a listing of the Ph.D. alumni. 
) A course in the principles of philosophy and psy- 
) chology was given by A. Alexander in 1877. Psy- 
» chology became a separate department in 1920 
) although the elementary course was taught in the 
) philosophy department until 1922. From 1891-1941 
S inclusive, 278 Ph.D. degrees in psychology were 
» awarded.— W. S. Hunter (Brown). 


[See also abstracts 1924, 1975. } 
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' 1786. Adrian, E. D. Afferent discharges to the 
>cerebral cortex from peripheral sense organs. 
»/. Physiol., 1941, 100, 159-191.—The somatic re- 
) ceiving area for mechanical stimuli was surveyed in 
»the rabbit, cat, dog, and monkey by recording the 
discharges in the afferent fibers and the waves in the 
gray matter with the oscillograph and loud speaker. 
The characteristics of discharges due to touch and 
pressure, the thalamic after-discharge to the cortex, 
the nature of the cortical wave, and the effects of 
Various anesthetics on it are described. The elec- 
rical cortical area agrees with the ‘sensory area” 
Hetermined histologically, and the relative size of 
epresentation of different parts of the body surface 
sclosely related to their importance in the particular 
pecies. Signals from tactile receptors are handed 
bn to the cortex with little alteration, but they 
are accompanied by much more variable signals from 
hethalamus. The thalamic neurones resemble those 
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of the cortex in their tendency to rhythmic discharge, 
although they are more stable and less inclined to 
spontaneous activity. When the rhythmic activity 
of the brain is depressed, it may react like a simple 
refiex mechanism.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


1787. Akelaitis, A. J. Studies on the corpus 
callosum. II. The higher visual functions in each 
homonymous field following complete section of the 
corpus callosum. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 
1941, 45, 788-796.—''In 6 epileptic patients in whom 
the corpus callosum was completely sectioned, the 
higher visual functions in each homonymous field 
were studied. No disturbance of absolute or rela- 
tive orientation, absolute or relative discrimination 
of size or recognition of color, objects, or letters was 
found in either homonymous field of vision. These 
findings suggest (1) that the mechanisms for these 
visual functions reside within each hemisphere, or 
(2) that subcortical commissural systems provide a 
sufficient interplay between the two hemispheres to 
allow control of the subordinate hemisphere by the 
dominant hemisphere. In view of present knowl- 
edge this explanation is improbable. Consequently, 
this investigation furnishes no support for the theory 
that a unilateral cerebral dominance exists in the 
elaboration of visual perceptions.""—C. K. True- 
blood (Cambridge, Mass.). 

1788. Andrews, H. L. Brain potentials and 
morphine addiction. Psychosom. Med., 1941, 3, 
399-409.—Brain potential records were taken on 
50 men during active addiction to morphine, on a 
similar number whose addiction had been terminated 
for at least a year, and on 5 men who received a 
single subcutaneous injection of 20 mg. of morphine. 
The addiction state was marked by an abnormally 
high alpha output. Generally, a single dose of 
morphine had no appreciable effect on the cortical 
potentials. The records of neither of the two larger 
series of subjects showed ‘‘alpha percentage distribu- 
tion curves in agreement with those found by other 
workers for normal groups.’"—P. S. de Q. Cabot 
(Simmons). 

1789. Bernhard, C. G. Contributions to the 
neurophysiology of the optic pathway. Acta physiol. 
scand., 1940, 1, Suppl. 1, 1-94.—(Biol. Abstr. XVI: 
6847). 

1790. Bernhard, C. G., & Skoglund, C. R. Se- 
lective suppression with ethylalcohol of inhibition 
in the optic nerve and of the negative component P 
III of the electroretinogram. Acta physiol. scand., 
1941, 2, 10-21.—(Biol. Abstr. XVI: 6848). 


1791. Biilbring, E., & Burn, J. H. Observations 
bearing on synaptic transmission by acetylcholine in 
the spinal cord. J. Physiol., 1941, 100, 337-368.— 
The authors describe a method of perfusing the 
lower half of a dog’s spinal cord and of perfusing by 
a second circulation the hind-leg muscles. With this 
preparation they studied the discharge of impulses 
from the cord after intra-arterial injection of acetyl- 
choline, the action of eserine and related drugs on the 
flexor reflex and knee jerk, and the liberation of 
acetylcholine in the venous effluent from the cord 
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when the central end of the sciatic nerve was 
stimulated. The results are given in detail. The 
general conclusion is that the result of every test 
applied to the perfused cord is consistent with 
synaptic transmission by acetyicholine and corre- 
sponds to a phenomenon either at the neuromuscular 
junction or the sympathetic ganglion—M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

1792. Carlson, H. B., Gellhorn, E., & Darrow, C. 
W. Representation of the sympathetic and para- 
sympathetic nervous systems in the forebrain of the 
cat. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 1941, 45, 
105-116.—‘‘The excitation of various parts of the 
fore-brain of the cat with faradic currents and the 
recording of the reaction of the pupil (normal and 
sympathectomized), the nictitating membrane, the 
blood pressure and the galvanic reflex have shown 
that parasympathetic inhibition, as indicated by 
pupillary dilatation of equal degree in the normal 
and in the sympathectomized eye, may be obtained 
from the corona radiata, the basal ganglia, and the 
hypothalamus and pretectal area. In the hypo- 
thalamus this response may be associated with signs 
of sympathetic excitation. Parasympathetic 
and sympathetic responses may appear in various 
combinations, indicating that the excitation or 
inhibition of one branch of the autonomic nervous 
system does not determine the nature of the ex- 
citatory process in the other, functionally opposed 
division.”"-—C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 

1793. Dun, F. T. The latency and conduction of 


potentials in the spinal cord of the frog. J. Physiol., 
1941, 100, 283-298.—When a volley of sensory im- 
pulses is sent into the cord, potential changes can 
be detected in practically all ipsalateral and some 


contralateral dorsal roots. The latency of the dorsal 
root potentials increases with the distance between 
the root in which it is recorded and the root stimu- 
lated. This increase is apparently due to greater 
distance of conduction and not to synaptic delays. 
Latency is unchanged by variations in intensity of 
stimulation, a previous volley, asphyxia, or strych- 
ninization. The production of dorsal root poten- 
tials in roots other than the one stimulated depends 
on intactness of the dorsal columns, and, on the 
contralateral side, is apparently evoked through 
collaterals running in the dorsal commissure. The 
above results strengthen the view that these po- 
tentials arise presynaptically, and are compatible 
with the hypothesis that transmission is mediated 
by a specific ion, e.g. that of acetylcholine.—M. E. 
Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


1794. Eccles, J. C., & O'Connor, W. J. Abortive 
impulses at the neuromuscular junction. /. Physiol., 
1941, 100, 318-328.—Between complete neuro- 
muscular block and normal neuromuscular trans- 
mission there is ‘often a transitional stage in which 
a nerve volley sets up muscle impulses which die 
out after a very short propagation. These abortive 
impulses occur when neuromuscular transmission 
is impaired either by curarization or refractoriness 
of the muscle. Reinterpretations of some of the 
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authors’ earlier findings are suggested—WM. Ff. 
Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

1795. Feng, T. P. The production of prolonged 
after-discharge in nerve by veratrine. Chin. J 
Physiol., 1941, 16, 207-228.—(Biol. Abstr. Xyj.- 
4156). 

1796. Frey, E. Studien iiber die Entwicklung der 
zentralen optischen Bahnen des Menschen. [| 
Die Entwicklung des Nervus opticus und des 
Chiasma opticum. (Studies on the development of 
the central optic tracts in man. I. Development of 
the optic nerve and chiasm.) Schweiz. Arch, 
Neurol. Psychiat., 1941, 47, 74-124.—Frey reviews 
his discovery of the hypothalamic root, which he 
believes to be the primary central optic tract, and 
continues its study in representatives of the verte- 
brate series, early human embryos, and a case of 
microcephaly. He discusses its relation to the lateral 
eye of primitive vertebrates, and develops the func- 
tional concept of a primary hypothalamic optic 
center, persisting in a primitive state throughout the 
vertebrate series. This center may possibly de- 
termine light-dark perception and be connected with 
peripheral optic adaptation. It may also be re- 
lated to the higher visual functions (hallucina- 
tions), optic-vegetative adaptations (protective color 
changes), and the working of light stimuli on the 
body.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

1797. Harman, P. J. Anesthesia and the E.M-F. 
of the nervous system. Yale J. Biol. & Med 
1941, 14, 189-200.—The relationship of the voltage 
gradients between the brain and other parts of the 
nervous system to anesthesia, consciousness, and 
death was investigated in the rat.—A. Chapanis 
(Yale). 

1798. Ingham, S. D. Mechanics of instinctive 
behavior. Bull. Los Angeles neurol. Soc., 1941, 6, 
143-153.—Inherited neuron patterns in the dien- 
cephalon are essential for: such instinctive behaviors 
as “physiological consciousness’’; attention, in- 
terests, motivations; ‘instinctive ability related to 
knowledge and wisdom, such as talents in mechanics 
engineering, construction, architecture”; and others 
Since the diencephalon contains these neuron pat 
terns for instinctive behavior, it may be considered 
“the pace-maker of personality.”"—D. A. Spel 
(Mary Baldwin). 

1799. Palmer, D.W. The human nervous system. 
(Sth rev. ed.) Columbus, Ohio: H. L. Hedrick 
1941. Pp. 386. $3.00. 

1800. Ramirez Moreno, S. Estudios sobre electro- 
encefalografia. (Experiments on electroencephalog- 
raphy.) Rev. mex. Psiquiat. Neurot., 1941, 8, 11-4! 
—A detailed, illustrated description of the methods 
and apparatus is given. With 47 cases, including 
epileptics, hemiplegics, and patients with tumors, 
encephalitis, or sclerosis, the EEG indicated ab- 
normalities due to cortical malfunction. However, 
specificity of EEG for each distinct disorder seemed 
to be absent. In most epileptics and in cases 0! 
tumor, the EEG afforded accurate data concerning 
localization. The EEG may distinguish functiona! 
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RECEPTIVE AND PERCEPTUAL PROCESSES 


from organic disorders, since in the former, the 
EEG shows no variation. During emotional crises 
of a criminal accused of murder, the alpha wave 
became more rapid and shorter.—E. S. Primoff 
(U. S. Employment Service). 

1801. Rosenblueth, A. The effects of direct 
currents upon the electrical excitability of nerve. 
Amer. J. Physiol., 1941, 132, 57—73.—Direct current 
(d.c.) was applied to myelinated motor nerves of 
cats, either circulated or excised, and the subsequent 
changes in electrical excitability were studied by 
myographic and oscillographic techniques. During 
the passage of d.c. increased or decreased excit- 
ability was found, both at the anode and at the 
cathode, depending upon a variety of experimental 
factors. The polar effects are independent of each 
other. The after-effects of d.c. are independent of 
the changes noted during the application of the 
current. Not only at the poles but also in the inter- 
polar region are the effects more complicated than 
has previously been recorded.—J. L. Finan (Na- 
tional Institute of Health). 

1802. Schoepfle, G. M., & Erlanger, J. The 
action of temperature on the excitability, spike 
height and configuration, and the refractory period 
observed in the responses of single medullated 
nerve fibers. Amer. J. Physiol., 1941, 134, 694-704. 
—Effects produced by circulating Ringer’s solution 
of varying temperatures (8°-23°C.) on single 
axones of the frog’s peroneal were interpreted in 
terms of action potentials elicited by condenser 


discharges equivalent to those producing the normal 


spike. Cooling the nerve invariably raised the 
stimulus threshold through alteration of excitability, 
independently of resistance in the stimulating cir- 
cuit. Records made monophasic with KCI solution 
showed further that cold, in addition to increasing 
the height of the spike, invariably prolonged the 
ascent and to a somewhat greater degree, the descent. 
[he results are considered in relation to the en- 
hancement of reflex activity by cold—J. L. Finan 
National Institute of Health). 

1803. Serota, H. M. Applicability of electro- 
encephalogram to military medical problems. Milit. 
ourg., 1940, 87, 537-539.—Serota discusses the use 
of the electroencephalogram in large-scale selection 
and classification with special reference to epilepsy, 
organic brain disease, malingering, and hysterical 
blindness. He outlines a routine for examining 
recruits in groups of 6 at the nearest laboratory.— 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


1804. Walter, W. G. Electro-encephalography in 
cases of mental disorder. J. ment. Sci., 1942, 88, 
110-121—In 72 patients examined, definite ab- 
normalities were found only among _ epileptics, 
catatonic schizophrenics, cerebral atrophies, and in 
one case of organic cerebral lesion. No true ab- 
normalities were found in depressive conditions nor 
i non-catatonic schizophrenics. EEEG’s are of 
particular value in diagnosis of latent epilepsy.— 
". L. Wilkins (U. S. Marine Corps Base, San 
Diego, Calif.). 


1801-1810 


1805. Wenger, M. A. The measurement of 
individual differences in autonomic balance. Psy- 
chosom. Med., 1941, 3, 427-434.—The results of a 
factor analysis of data referring to the physiolozical 
status of 62 young children demonstrate the validity 
of the Eppinger-Hess hypothesis regarding vagotonia 
and sympathicotonia.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 

1806. White, J. C., & Smithwick, R. H. The 
autonomic nervous system. (2nd ed.) New York: 
Macmillan, 1941. Pp. xx + 469. $6.75.—This is 
an extension and revision of White’s monograph on 
the anatomy, physiology, and surgery of the auto- 
nomic nervous system first published in 1935. 
Part I (6 chapters) is devoted to anatomy and 
physiology, including discussions of visceral pain 
and of techniques for detailed study of vasomotor 
and sudomotor functions. Part II (8 chapters), 
treating conditions in which autonomic malfunc- 
tioning is susceptible of neurosurgical modification, 
includes considerations of peripheral vascular dis- 
ease, disturbances of bones, joints, head, meninges, 
heart, lung, gastrointestinal and urogenital tracts. 
Part III (6 chapters) presents the operative tech- 
niques employed in contemporary surgery of the 
autonomic system. Each chapter is followed by a 
selected bibliography. There are 92 illustrations 
and 19 tables.—D. K. Spelt (Mary Baldwin). 

1807. Yeager, G. L., & Walsh, M. N. Electro- 
encefalografia; su importancia en la clinica neuro- 
légica. (Importance of electroencephalography in 
the neurological clinic.) Rev. mex. Psiquiat. Neurol., 
1941, 8, 43-56—Epilepsy is the only disorder 
definitely associated with characteristic shapes of the 
EEG. Of 29 S’s with petit mal seizures, 14 showed 
typical abnormalities of the EEG. All of 3 with 
grand mal showed the abnormalities. The EEG 
compares favorably with other methods of localizing 
lesions, and is a good indicator of blood volume rela- 
tionships. It is of little value in the diagnosis of 
schizophrenia.—E. S. Primoff (U. S. Employment 
Service). 

[See also abstracts 1811, 1812, 1835, 1836, 1839, 

1872, 1883, 1905, 1918. } 
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1808. Adrian, E. D. Visual responses in the cat 
and monkey. J. Physiol., 1941, 100, No. 3, 9P.— 
Abstract. 

1809. [Anon.] Papers relating to vision by 
Selig Hecht. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1942, 32, 40-42.— 
Hecht’s 92 published papers are listed in chrono- 
logical order. —R. J. Beitel, Jr. (American Optical 
Company). 

1810. [Anon.] Notes on eye, ear, nose and 
throat in aviation medicine. U.S. War Dep., tech. 
Manual, 1940, No. 8-300. Pp. 285.—This manual 
can be best characterized by listing the number of 
pages devoted to each topic treated. The sections 
together with the number of pages are: (1) general, 
6 pages; (2) nose, 4; (3) maxillo-facial injuries, 3; 
(4) external and middle ear, 4; (5) effect of flight on 
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middle ear, 12; (6) anatomy and physiology of 
labyrinth, 11; (7) vestibular nystagmus, 4; (8) vesti- 
bular vertigo, 8; (9) vestibular tests, 2; (10) blind 
flying, 27; (11) miscellaneous ear conditions, 6; (12) 
general methods and equipment for eye examination, 
3; (13) visual acuity, 7; (14) depth perception, 13 
(see also XVI: 1379); (15) ocular movements, 43; 
(16) accommodation, 7; (17) inspection of the eye, 
14; (18) color vision, 47; (19) field of vision for form 
and colors, 17; (20) refraction, 25; and (21) ophthal- 
moscopic examination, 9. The manual contains 
such details as diagrams and specifications of the 
Howard-Dolman apparatus, phorometer trial frames, 
perimeters, etc., and specific directions for conduct- 
ing standard tests are included.— N. R. Bartlett 
(Brown). 

1811. Bartley, S. H. The features of the optic- 
nerve discharge underlying recurrent vision. J. exp. 
Psychol., 1942, 30, 125-135.—A comparison is made 
between human observations concerning the in- 
tensity and duration at which a brief weak flash 
gives the impression of two (recurrent vision) and 
the optic-nerve discharge of rabbit preparations 
under like stimulus conditions. A close corre- 
spondence was established in this comparison and 
also between flicker and the train of spikes in the 
nerve record. Retinograms were secured that also 
exhibited extra waves when the eye was confronted 
with a single brief flash of light—M. J. Zigler 
(Wellesley). 

1812. Bérnstein, W.S. Cortical representation of 


taste in man and monkey: II. The localization of the 
cortical taste area in man and a method of measuring 


impairment of taste in man. Yale J. Biol. & Med., 
1940, 13, 133-155.— Neurological examinations aimed 
at discovering the cortical taste area in man have 
been inadequate because of the unrefined techniques 
used for testing this sense. The author presents in 
detail a satisfactory technique and discusses in this 
connection the problems of the functional representa- 
tion of the gustatory field on the tongue, intensity 
thresholds, latent period of the sensations, standard 
solutions and solvents to use for testing, and pro- 
cedures for applying the solutions to the tongue. 
Evidence from observations on 12 patients with 
gustatory disturbances caused by bullet wounds 
involving the parietal lobe supports the conclusion 
that the gustatory sense is represented in area 43, 
i.e. in the base of the postcentral gyrus.—A. Chap- 
ants (Yale). 


1813. Cass, E. E. Monocular diplopia occurring 
in cases of squint. Brit. J. Ophthal., 1941, 25, 
565-577.—Monocular diplopia, which is sometimes 
complained of and at other times can be evoked 
artificially, is found in cases of squint which have 
no physical defect in the lenses, corneae, pupils, 
retinae, etc., to account for this phenomenon, but 
have some abnormal retinal correspondence. Meth- 
ods of eliciting the phenomenon are described. 33 
of the 70 cases of squint with abnormal correspond- 
ence tested obtained monocular diplopia. ‘This 
condition of monocular diplopia is caused by bring- 
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ing to consciousness simultaneously the congenita| 
and the acquired space value of a retina. At the 
same time, it gives one a link between the contrary 
theories of the nativists, the empiricists and the 
projection theory of Nagel. The fact that monocular 
diplopia can be stimulated in cases which have 
suffered from squint since birth and have only been 
able to use an acquired space value, proves the 
existence of some degree of congenital space value 
of the retinal point. Prolonged stimulation wil! 
cause the image due to the acquired space value to 
disappear, and this process may be the first step 
towards establishing normal retinal correspondence." 
—R. J. Beitel, Jr. (American Optical Company). 


1814. Chesney, C. H. R. The art of camouflage, 
Forest Hills, N. Y.: Transatlantic Arts, 1941. Pp. 
252. $2.75.—A study of natural, artificial and 
strategic camouflage, in peace and war, and its 
development from the First World War up to the 
present. Four chapters by J. Huddlestone are 
included.—(Courtesy Publishers’ Weekly). 


1815. Christian, P. Wirklichkeit und Erscheinung 
in der Wahrnehmung von Bewegung dargestellt an 
experimentellen Beispielen. (Reality and appear- 
ance in the perception of movement as shown ‘1 
experimental examples.) Z. Sinnesphysiol., 1940 
68, 151-184.—[Abstracted review; original not 
seen. ] When during subliminal rotation a point of 
light attached to the rotation chair at 150 cm 
distance is shown, this light is perceived as moving 
at its objective speed, although it does not move 
with reference to the subject. The functioning of the 
vestibule is a prerequisite for the phenomenon 
Still, it is not considered an instance of synesthesia 
but due to reorganization into a new equilibrium. 
From a second experiment is is concluded that the 
phenomenally moving object is not determined by 
observation of locations and their changes, but that 
the reverse holds true. A third experiment indi- 
cates that perception is not based on fixed space- 
time relationships, but that objective data are molded 
into a whole which indicates the relationship to 2 
fundamentally organized environment. Phenomenal 
order is ultimately derived from the objects.—H. 1 
Ansbacher (Brown). 


1816. Coppen, F.M.V. The differential threshold 
for the subjective judgment of the elastic and 
plastic properties of soft bodies. Brit. J. Psychol 
1942, 32, 231-247.—‘‘(1) The difficulties from the 
physical and psychological points of view of com- 
paring for firmness materials which vary also ! 
‘spring’ are discussed, and the methods of overcom- 
ing these difficulties suggested and criticized. (? 
Investigation by measuring self-consistency © 
judgment is useful for comparing individuals bu' 
gives no direct data concerning objective differences 
from which a threshold may be calculated. \ 
The use of artificial self-recording materials is reco™ 
mended, but the effects of necessary differences from 
normal materials would have to be investigate? 
(4) The use of a known pressure is suggested and 4 
preliminary experiment described in which abilit) 
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to reproduce a pressure chosen by the experimenter 
was measured and this ability compared with the 
reproducibility when the pressure was chosen by the 
subject. . . - (5) A method is described by which, 
if certain reasonable assumptions are made, the 
necessary data for a threshold curve can be esti- 
mated from self-consistency data already obtained. 
(6) The threshold curve so derived was found to be 
almost indistinguishable from that for the firmness 
or viscosity of true fluids.’ The curves obtained 
from different observers are discussed, and also the 
meaning and nature of the subjective concept of 
firmness. —M. D. Vernon (Cambridge). 


1817. Craik, K. J. W., & Vernon, M. D. Percep- 
tion during dark adaptation. Brit. J. Psychol., 1942, 
32, 206-230.—“‘Curves for the absolute threshold of 
vision of eighteen subjects were obtained continu- 
ously over a period of 55 min. dark adaptation, after 
previous complete light adaptation. Certain char- 
acteristic differences were found between the curves 
of the different subjects. Of these the most im- 
portant were the relatively high threshold of certain 
individuals after cone adaptation together with a 
relatively low threshold after rod adaptation;” 
while others showed a relatively low cone threshold 
and high rod threshold. ‘The ability of the above 
subjects to perform simple perceptual tasks during 
dark adaptation, such as reading the position of a 
dial hand, was very closely related to their absolute 
thresholds of vision. But the perception of more 


complicated material, such as silhouette pictures, 


was determined only partially by the absolute 
threshold in cone vision; and still less by the absolute 
threshold in rod vision. The ability of the subject to 
interpret the vague sensory data obtained in rod 
vision, and hence to make out the meaning of the 
picture, was affected by a variety of purely psycho- 
logical qualities’’ such as intelligence, education, and 
familiarity of the particular type of material and 
situation, and also by affectively based attitudes. 
Such attitudes “‘also affected the performance during 
dark adaptation of a simple perceptual and motor 
task.”—M. D. Vernon (Cambridge). 


_ 1818. Dow, D. J., & Steven, D. M. An investiga- 
tion of simple methods for diagnosing vitamin A 
deficiency by measurements of dark adaptation. 
’. Physiol., 1941, 100, 256-262.—The complete 
course of dark adaptation and the final level of rod 
adaptation in 2 well-nourished subjects were found 
to be equal. A “recovery time” test, however, 
showed a significant difference between them. 
lhe initial speed bears no necessary relation to the 
inal adaptation level of the rods, although there is 
probably a general correlation. Such a test will 
probably detect severe night blindness but is not 
suficiently sensitive to give unequivocal data on the 
course of dark adaptation, since the early stages are 
the least affected in nutritional deficiency, the most 
aufhcult to measure, and a fixation point to define 
the position of the retinal field tested is lacking. A 
recovery time test, therefore, is of little value in 
detecting vitamin A deficiency, but is useful in 
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measuring the initial speed of dark adaptation in 
nocturnal workers.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


1819. Eberl, M. T. Summarization, criticism 
and explanation of data pertaining to the relation 
of visual disorders to reading disabilities. Amer. J. 
Optom., 1941, 18, 537-549.—A review of investiga- 
tions shows no statistical evidence of causal relation- 
ships between reading difficulties and visual defects. 
In fact, various deviations from ocular norms appear 
more frequently among good readers than among the 
poorer ones. Measurements of various isolated 
functions cannot reveal compensatory adjustments. 
Large groups must be thoroughly surveyed in 
respect to all ocular functions. Then the effect of 
visual training, correlated with subsequent reading 
progress, could be expected to show the statistical 
relationships which experience with individuals has 
taught clinicians to expect—M. R. Stoll (Lowell, 
Mass.). 

1820. Gilmer, B. v. H. The glomus body as a 
receptor of cutaneous pressure and vibration. 
Psychol. Bull., 1942, 39, 73-93.—Since the literature 
shows that the attempts to establish correlations 
between the various cutaneous sensory qualities and 
their possible receptors have produced inconclusive 
results, the author presents evidence for another ex- 
planation for the basis of cutaneous pressure and 
vibration sensation. He describes 7 direct incisions 
of cutaneous pressure-vibration spots and 2 control 
incisions of spots relatively insensitive to these 
qualities. An analysis of these 9 biopsies leads to the 
statement that cutaneous pressure-vibration sensa- 
tions are mediated by the arteriovenous anastomoses 
or the glomic units of the neurovascular system of 
the skin. The article includes a brief history and 
structural account of these mechanisms and other 
evidence in support of the above generalization.— 
F. Mc Kinney (Missouri). 

1821. Goalwin, H. A. The use of tuning-forks 
for audiometry. U. S. med. Bull. Veterans’ Adm., 
1942, 18, 266—271.—This is a detailed discussion of 
the technique to be employed when using tuning- 
forks instead of an audiometer, which if available 
should be used. An example of a calculation is 
presented showing the comparative results obtained 
using an audiometer and tuning-forks—J. E. 
Zerga (U. S. Employment Service). 

1822. Granit, R. Rotation of activity and spon- 
taneous rhythms in the retina. Acta physiol. 
scand., 1940, 1, 370-379.—( Biol. Abstr. XVI: 6861). 

1823. Granit, R. The “red’’ receptor of testudo. 
Acta physiol. scand., 1940, 1, 386—388.—(Biol. Abstr. 
XVI: 6862). 

1824. Granit, R. Isolation of colour-sensitive 
elements in a mammalian retina. Acta physiol. 
scand., 1941, 2, 93-109.-—(Biol. Abstr. XVI: 6863). 

1825. Hardy, E. Reactions of certain flies to 
colors. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1942, 155, 87-88.— 
Studies indicate that colors may be attractive or 
repellant to insects, but often the effect of the 
presence of many colors in determining color prefer- 
ences is overlooked. Also, warmth and odor may 
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mask repellant effects of certain colors. Brief state- 
ments are given of the findings of various authors. 
18-item bibliography —M. H. Erickson (Eloise 
Hospital). 

1826. Hecht, S. The quantum relations of 
vision. J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1942, 32, 42-49.—Hecht 
outlines the investigations in his laboratory directed 
toward the determination of the precise value of the 
minimum energy, in quanta, necessary for a minimal 
visual stimulus. (See also XV: 4122.)—R. J. 
Beitel, Jr. (American Optical Company). 

1827. Hecht, S. Mechanics of vision. Nature, 
Lond., 1942, 149, 40-42.—This is a summary of the 
symposium on visual mechanics held on Sept. 24, 
1941, at the University of Chicago. Of the 8 papers 
read at the symposium, ‘“‘three were concerned with 
the structures, materials and energy relations of the 
eye itself; one considered vision merely as an indi- 
cator of the state of the nervous system under anoxia; 
while the other four explored the relations between 
sensory phenomena and the central nervous system.”’ 
N. R. Bartlett (Brown). 

1828. Helson, H. Multiple-variable analysis of 
factors affecting lightness and saturation. Amer. 
J. Psychol., 1942, 55, 46-57.—The relative impor- 
tance of composition and amount of illumination and 
reflectance of background on lightness and satura- 
tion of reflecting surfaces was evaluated. 18 selec- 


tive and non-selective samples ranging from .03 to 
.80 in reflectance for each illuminant were observed 
with 4 lamp-filter combinations and 3 backgrounds. 


The S's made estimations of lightness and saturation 
on an 11-point scale. ‘‘Saturation and lightness are 
found by analysis of variance to be significantly 
affected by strongly chromatic illuminants, by great 
changes in amounts of illumination, and by differ- 
ences in reflectance of backgrounds. Interaction 
effects appear between illuminants and backgrounds 
and possibly between illuminances and backgrounds 
with respect to saturation, but no interaction of 
these variables has been found for lightness in the 
experiments reported here. The computations 
involved in the analysis of variance are shown and 
explained.’’"—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

1829. Herr, V. V. Die isolierende Einstellung 
bei Kontrast-Erscheinungen. Experimentelle Un- 
tersuchungen ihrer charakterologischen Bedeutung. 
(The isolating set in contrast phenomena. Experi- 
mental investigations of their characterological 
significance.) Bonn: (Dissertation), 1939. Pp. 52. 

1830. Hofstetter, H. W. The proximal factor in 
accommodation and convergence. Amer. J. Optom. 
1942, 19, 67-76.—That accommodation and con- 
vergence are commonly induced by a sense of near- 
ness, has long been recognized, but the degree of 
interdependence between these two factors has not 
been discussed. The present investigator has 
varied the demands upon accommodation by insert- 
ing lenses of different powers while the sense of 
nearness was controlled by using, at different times, 
a near and a distant target. Observers were re- 
quired to rotate one arm of a haploscope until the 
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targets for the right and left eyes were aligned. The 
greater amount of convergence found associated 
with observation of the near target represented 
proximal convergence independent of accommoda. 
tion. This showed a negative correlation with ac. 
commodative convergence. The data provided no 
evidence for proximal accommodation, since inser 
tion of lenses and equivalent changes in the distance 
of the target produced equal changes in accommoda. 
tion.— M. R. Stoll (Lowell, Mass.). 

1831. Ives, R. L. The “purple ring’’ illusion, 
J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1942, 32, 119-120.—A brilliant 
purple ring, concentrically ‘surrounding a rapidly 
receding brilliant red light, is here attributed t 
afterimage effects, and the factors influencing this 
spectacular and transitory illusion are briefly out. 
lined.—R. J. Beitel, Jr. (American Optical Com. 
pany). 

1832. Lipman, E. A., & Grassi, J. R. Compara- 
tive auditory sensitivity of man and dog. Amer 
J. Psychol., 1942, 55, 84-89.—18 men (median ag 
23 years) and 11 dogs (median age approximately 12 
months) served as S’s. The dogs were tested by ‘he 
conditioning method; human S’s responded by a 
hand signal. The method of limits was used 
Limens were determined for 7 octaves (125-8000 
cycles). The human and canine thresholds 
approximately the same at 125 and 250 d.v./s; 
but the human thresholds were higher at all other 
levels, the difference increasing with increasing 
pitch. The human level of maximum sensitivity is 
at 1000-2000 d.v./s., whereas for dogs it is near 
4000 d.v./s. The dogs were far more consistent ir 
their responses, a point which is considered theoret- 
ically.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

1833. Luckiesh, M., & Moss, F. K. 
and visual efficiency. Amer. J. Optom., 1942, 19 
5-15.—Problems of seeing can be studied from the 
point of view of visibility and of fatigue effects 
The Luckiesh-Moss visibility meter provides 
convenient tool for the first approach, while the rate 
of blinking has been established as a reliable cr- 
terion of ocular fatigue. Studies have usually been 
limited to a range of illuminations up to 100 foot- 
candles, but since white backgrounds have been 
used, it appears that much higher illuminations 
would be advantageous where backgrounds have 3 
lower coefficient of reflection. Intensity of illum 
nation must approximately be doubled to product 
an immediately appreciable increase in ease of seeing 
hence the scale from 1 to 100 foot-candles represents 
6 steps in foot-candle effectiveness: 1-2—5—10-20-) 
100 foot-candles. References are cited to show that 
short-time studies of efficiency may result in errone: 
ous evaluations of working conditions, and that 
long-time studies demonstrate that optimal lighting 
conditions accelerate educational progress.—. 4 
Stoll (Lowell, Mass.). 


1834. Luckiesh, M., & Moss, F. K. _Intrinsit 
brightness as a factor in discomfort from - 
J. opt. Soc. Amer., 1942, 32, 6-7.—Using the blink- 
rate as a criterion of ease of seeing the authors 
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investigated the effect of glare sources in the indirect 
feld during reading. The results indicate (1) that 
the presence of glare sources markedly increased the 
rate of blinking, and (2) that the rate of blinking 
varied with the intrinsic brightness of the glare 
source notwithstanding the fact that the illumina- 
tion at the eyes remained constant. The significance 
of these results for lighting practice is pointed out.— 
R. J. Beitel, Jr. (American Optical Company). 

(835. Nafe, J. P. Toward the quantification of 
psychology. Psychol. Rev., 1942, 49, 1-18.—Sensory 
psychology, although it quantitatively measures 
temporal, spatial, and intensive differences, is con- 
sidered a qualitative science, because sensations 
show qualitative and modality differences. These 
must be accounted for by some selective process, 
which is usually assigned to the end organ rather 
than to the afferent nerve terminal. A study of the 
nature of stimulation, however, shows that afferent 
nerves and their impulses are qualitatively alike, 
and a quantitative description of the differences in 
volleys of nerve discharge constitutes a complete 
description of neural differences. What, then, is the 
basis of differentiation between sensations? An 
examination of hunger and nausea, cold and warmth, 
pain and pressure, indicates that they are differen- 
tiated in terms of the patterns of movement in 
given tissues which arouse corresponding patterns of 
nerve discharge. The word quality refers only to 
such a moment-by-moment representation of events 
tthe periphery. The spatial and temporal pattern 


{ the sensation is determined by the pattern of the 
lley of nerve impulses, but the modality is de- 

ermined by the central region which furnishes the 

ntrinsic nervous activity upon which the peripheral 
ttern is impressed.—A. G. Bills (Cincinnati). 


1836. Perlman, H. B., & Case, T. J. Electrical 


phenomena of the cochleain man. Arch. Otolaryng., 
hicago, 1941, 34, 710-718.—Cochlear potentials in 
man were studied by means of amplifier and loud- 
speaker or head phones. ‘‘(1) Cochlear potentials 
can be obtained regularly when there is a normal or 
nearly normal auditory threshold curve. (2) They 
ire only a few microvolts in intensity, but are clearly 
etected in a loudspeaker or head phones. (3) 
Th ley reach a maximum, above which they cannot 
e carried by an increase in the intensity (loudness) 
{the auditory stimulus. (4) The limited range and 
atensity of cochlear potentials may be related to 
‘limited range and intensity of the auditory 
sensat tion arising from electrical stimulation of the 
hlea and suggest a common locus of stimulation. 
One should think of the cochlear potential not 
‘s Synonymous with the physiologic reaction of the 
rgan of Corti or with auditory sensation but rather 
as parallel to them. (6) The determination of 
hlear potentials in man may be useful in the 
degnoci of functional or hysterical deafness.”-— 
C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


1837. Richardson, J. R., & Holmes, E. M. 
Anatomy and physiology of the ear. Arch. Otolaryng., 
"cago, 1940, 32, 793-818.—A review of the litera- 
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ture from October, 1938, through December, 1939, 
with 51 references.—C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, 
Mass.). 

1838. Seashore, C. E. Objective factors in tone 
quality. Amer. J. Psychol., 1942, 55, 123-127.— 
Experimental studies of the factors entering into 
tone quality have shown that pitch vibrato is 
present in all good musical tones, that in about a 
third of good vocal tones there is intensity vibrato, 
and that wherever there is pitch vibrato there is 
timbre vibrato. Experimentally tone quality can be 
described in terms of timbre and sonance. A dia- 
gram of the physical characteristics of a beautiful 
vocal tone is given and analyzed. The psycho- 
logical characteristics of timbre and sonance are 
represented in the illustration in terms of frequency 
and intensity, but it is pointed out that the relation- 
ship between the psychological and physical charac- 
teristics is very complicated and demands much 
more investigation.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

1839. Stoddard, K. B. Accommodation and auto- 
nomic innervation of the anterior segment of the eye. 
Amer. J. Optom., 1942, 19, 61-66.—Accumulated 
evidence is presented which indicates that the ciliary 
body has a dual innervation, with sympathetic 
stimulation producing a decrease in refractive power 
of the eye. The maximal change brought about by 
sympathetic innervation is only about 1 D., while 
the increase in power associated with third nerve 
stimulation may amount to 7-14 D.—M. R. Stoll 
(Lowell, Mass.). 

1840. Taylor, D. W., & Boring, E. G. Apparent 
visual size as a function of distance for monocular 
observers. Amer. J. Psychol., 1942, 55, 102-105.— 
The problem of the present experiment was to de- 
termine the form of the size-distance function in 
permanently monocular O’s. The two O's (college 
students, untrained in psychology) had been monocu- 
lar for 10 and for 12 years. ‘‘The apparent size of a 
standard stimulus subtending a visual angle of 1° 
was measured as the distance of the standard was 
varied from 10 to 120 ft.’’ The standard stimulus 
was presented both to the right and to the left. A 
small but consistent space-error was found for O, 
but not for O.. ‘‘For both O's the slope of the func- 
tion for apparent size (as dependent upon distance) 
deviated from the slope of the ideal function for 
‘size-constancy’ in the direction of the ideal function 
for apparent size (as dependent upon visual angle or 
retinal size). This deviation represents for monocu- 
lar O's a ‘reduction’ in the perception of size from the 
full binocular perception toward dependence upon 
retinal size alone.’’—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

1841. Van Voorhis, W. R. The improvement of 
space perception ability by training. (Microfilm.) 
Ann Arbor, Mich.: University Microfilms, 1942. 
Pp. 116. $1.45.—See Abstr. Diss. Penn. St. Coll., 
1941, 4, 229-235. 

1842. Weddell, G. The clinica! significance of 
the pattern of cutaneous innervation. Proc. R. Soc. 
Med., 1941, 34, 776-778.—‘‘Apparently the ana- 
tomical basis underlying skin sensibility consists of 
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specific punctate endings lying at different depths 
beneath the epidermis and grouped into areas (or 
interlocked in the case of ‘pain’ nets) which can 
be defined as sensory ‘spots’.'"—J. E. Zerga (U. S. 
Employment Service). 

1843. Wigglesworth, V. B. The sensory physiol- 
ogy of the human louse Pediculus Humanus Cor- 
poris de geer (anopiura). Parasitology, 1941, 33, 
67—109.— Temperature of 29°-30°C. is preferred, 
avoidance being marked for degrees above 32° or 
below 27°. Among humidities, the louse chooses 
the one of the immediate past experience; but it 
becomes more rapidly adapted to moist air than to 
dry. Cloth that has been in contact with human 
skin is preferred to clean cloth or cloth smelling of 
dog or rabbit. Petroleum odor repels the louse. 
Rough surfaces are preferred to smooth. Sudden 
bright light may evoke arrested or avoiding move- 
ment. Adverse stimulaton increases random move- 
ment; but if the louse becomes adapted, it does not 
return to the favorable zone unless the favored 
stimulus is again experienced. Comparative stimu- 
lation of antennae occurs by moving the body from 
side to side, but bi-visual stimulation is simultaneous. 
Circus movements are made toward the side of a 
covered eye.—E. S. Primoff (U. S. Employment 
Service). 

1844. Williams, C. B. Sense of hearing in fishes. 
Nature, Lond., 1941, 147, 543.—One unidentified 


species of fish in British Guiana was observed to 
make prompt responses of diving when the author 


sounded a bicycle bell. This statement is to refute 
the one frequently made that spontaneous reactions 
to musical tones are not to be expected because the 
sound signals used by man have no biological sig- 
nificance for fishes.— N. R. Bartlett (Brown). 

1845. Zewi, M. Evidence for two phases in the 
regeneration of visual purple. Acta physiol. scand. 
1940, 1, 271-277.—( Biol. Abstr. XV1: 6890). 


[See also abstracts 1786, 1787, 1789, 1796, 1846, 
1881, 1888, 1918, 1964. ] 


LEARNING, CONDITIONING, 
INTELLIGENCE 
(incl. Attention, Thought) 


1846. Bogoslovski, A. I. [Relationships be- 
tween discrimination, recognition, and inhibition of 
discrimination. ] Fiziol. Zh. S. S. S. R., 1940, 28, 
283-291.—[Abstracted review; original not seen. ] 
The majority of the S’s were able to recognize the 
difference between 118 and 120 metronome beats per 
minute without practice. Discrimination can take 
place also when the S does not recognize the differ- 
ence between the frequency which causes the condi- 
tioned reflex and the one which does not. It is 
assumed that elementary recognition and discrimi- 
nation based on memory are determined by inhibi- 
tion of discrimination. German summary.—H. L. 
Ansbacher (Brown). 

1847. Brogden, W. J. Imitation and social 
facilitation in the social conditioning of forelimb- 


LEARNING, CONDITIONING, INTELLIGENCE 


flexion in dogs. Amer. J. Psychol., 1942, 55, 77-93 
—31 mongrel dogs were used. 10 animals (Group | 
were given opportunity to observe the development 
of a conditioned flexion in the foreleg of a companion 
(US = electric shock, CS = bell); when subse. 
quently trained, in the presence of an untrained 
animal, they required an average of 11.20 tes. 
periods. The companions (Group II) who were cop. 
ditioned without any previous observation of th 
process in other animals required an average oj 
11.10 test-periods. This is a difference which might 
be expected in 47 out of 100 samples (Fisher's test 
10 animals (Group III) which were conditioned 
completely in isolation required an average of 11.00 
test-periods. ‘‘Therefore, no evidence was obtained 
of either imitation or social faciliatation in the condi- 
tioning of forelimb flexion in dogs.’’—D. E. Johann. 
sen (Skidmore). 


1848. Bromer, J. A. A comparison of incidental 
and purposeful memory for meaningful and nonsense 
material. Amer. J. Psychol., 1942, 55, 106-108 -— 
8 groups of college students served as S's. 2 groups 
each learned long and short prose selections and 
lists of 21 and 12 nonsense syllables. The short 
passage was equated for difficulty with the sbort 
list of syllables, and the long passage with the long 
list of syllables. All material was divided into 3 
parts placed at the top, the middle, and the bottom 
of the page. Half the S’s studied parts 1 and 3 
half studied all 3 parts, with intent to recall. [n 
each case immediate recall of part 2 only was de- 
manded. The relative efficiency of incidental and 
purposive learning was measured by determining 
the ratios between the scores obtained under the two 
instructions (I/P). These proved to be: short list 
0.24; long list, 0.14; short prose selection, 0.67; long 
prose selection, 0.63; i.e., meaninfgul material had 
an advantage of 200-300% over nonsense material 
with incidental learning.—D. E. Johannsen (Skid: 
more). 


1849. Cutujian, F. C. The réle of identical 
stimulus-elements in judgments of similarity. 4m 
J. Psychol., 1942, 55, 18-32.—The problem of the 
present experiment was to determine whether ev! 
dence can be adduced for the distinction Duncker 
makes for two kinds of similarity, i.e. similarity 
between sums and similarity between Gestalten 
The material was in the form of proverbs or state: 
ments, which were presented two at a time. Four 
different arrangements were used in which the rea 
tion between the two sentences was: (1) complete 
identity, (2) complete verbal identity (same words 
different order), (3) partial verbal identity (same 
meaning and some words in common), (4) no verbal 
identity (same meaning but no words in common 
Two instructions were used: (1) element set (judg 
ment as to whether all, some, or none of the words" 
the sentences were alike) and (2) meaning st 
(judgment as to whether the meaning of the sentenc® 
was the same or different). The time required lor 
element set judgment was reliably shorter than ' 
meaning set. Instrospective reports indicated } 
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wyalitative difference in the two judgments. These 
data are interpreted as substantiating Duncker’s 
distinction, and their application to the theory of 
similarity, particularly with respect to transfer of 
training, is considered.—D. E. Johannsen (Skid- 
more). 

1850. Edwards, A. L. The retention of affective 
experiences; a criticism and restatement of the 
problem. Psychol. Rev., 1942, 49, 43-53.—Recent 
studies of the relation of affective tone to retention 
fall into two classes, i.e. those which find a differential 
between pleasant and unpleasant experiences and 
those which do not, but only relate retentiveness to 
the intensity of the affective experience. Of the 
former group, those who relate the problem to the 
Freudian theory of repression seem to assume that 
all pleasant experiences are in harmony with the 
ego's desires and vice versa. But pleasant experi- 
ences may conflict with the individual’s frame of 
reference, i.e. his attitudes, and several studies 
indicate that this interferes with retention. The 
author concludes that all the experimental findings 
are consistent with a theory that experiences which 
are in harmony with existing frames of reference 
will be learned and retained best, while those in 
opposition will be recast rather than to cause a 
serious reorganization of the frame itself—A. G. 
Bills (Cincinnati). 

1851. Harrod, R. F. Memory. Mind, 1942, 51, 
47-68.—An argument is made against the absolutely 
indubitable character of any memory.—H. Helson 
Bryn Mawr). 

1852. Hilgard, E. R., & Smith,M.B. Distributed 
practice in motor learning: score changes within 
and between daily sessions. J. exp. Psychol., 1942, 
30, 136-146.—‘‘The 78 college students who served 
as subjects practiced individually on a Koerth 
pursuit rotor for 4 daily sessions of 25 minutes each. 
Trials were uniformly of 1-minute length, but rests 
differed for the several groups so that the number of 
trials per day were unlike. . . . The advantages of 
distributed practice were evident throughout, being 
especially marked on the first day. In spite of the 
widely differing number of trials, all groups scored 
very much alike at the end of each daily practice 
session. . . . Overnight changes bore little relation- 
ship to the distribution of trials within each period. 

. Scores following changes in single rest entervals 
between trials early and late in each day showed a 
20-second interval to be unfavorable to a 1-minute 
rest in all comparisons.""—M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 


1853. Hunter, R. R. Symbolic performance of 
rats in a delayed alternation problem. J. genet. 
Psychol., 1941, 59, 331-357.—White rats were run 10 
trials a day in a rectangular alternation box. Suc- 
cessful performance (90% right over a 3-day period) 
was achieved despite handling of the animals, turning 
oi the delay box and of the entire apparatus, longi- 
tudinal rotation of the delay box, and moving the 
animal from one apparatus to a duplicate during a 
day 8 trials. Complete anesthetization of the ani- 
mals in the delay box, using ethyl chloride, produced 
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failure (3 animals). The data are interpreted as 
suggesting a central nervous system trace at the 
basis of successful performance.—D. K. Spelt (Mary 
Baldwin). 

1854. Johnson, D. M. A suggestion for the 
analysis of intellectual ability. Trans. Kans. Acad. 
Sci., 1941, 44, 358-362.—A brief description of 
functions in thinking leads to the conclusion that 
“the conventional concept of intelligence refers to 
individual differences in the operation of these 
higher mental processes.’’ It is indicated that when 
problems are complex, generality of mental ability 
is due to ‘‘a common orienting process and... a 
common verbal factor in the intermediary processes 
of forming hypotheses, verbalizing relations and 
search models, (and) exploring the implications of 
the data.”’ A consideration of qualitative and tem- 
peramental factors as well as correlational studies of 
test scores is essential to the analysis of mental 
ability —W. A. Varvel (Texas A. & M.). 


1855. Jones, F. N., & Jones, M.H. Vividness as 
a factor in learning lists of nonsense syllables. A mer. 
J. Psychol., 1942, 55, 96-101.—In one test list the 
7th of 10 syllables was typed in red. Two practice 
lists (of 5 and 8 syllables) and 2 test lists (one with, 
and one without the vividness factor) were learned 
by 40 S's (college students), by the anticipation 
method. The S’s relearned all the original lists 
one week later. One errorless anticipation was the 
criterion of learning. The average number of trials 
required to learn the normal list was 46.4, to learn 
the red-syllable list 37.1, but the critical ratio of the 
difference was only 1.5. The particular syllable 
was, however, learned significantly more quickly 
(CR = 3.46) and retained better (CR = 3.93) than 
the unemphasized syllable in the same position. 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 


1856. Kloos,G. Die E1bpsychologie hoher Bega- 
bungen. (Heredopsychology of high endowments.) 
Fortschr. Erbpath. Rassenhyg., 1940, 4, 260—298.— 
[Abstracted review; original not seen. ] This critical 
review of recent advances in this field includes 
psychiatric works difficult of access. From his own 
studies of the families of highly gifted artists, states- 
men, political leaders, and generals, Kloos concludes 
that in tracing the inheritance of high attainments, 
the same endowment unities are less important than 
partial endowments which have produced persons of 
more than average ability — M. E. Morse (Baltimore, 
Md.). 

1857. Lehman, H. C. The creative years: oil 
paintings, etchings, and architectural works. Psy- 
chol. Rev., 1942, 49, 19-42.—This study includes 
both typical and exceptional cases and is based on 
the average number of great works by individuals 
within each age group. The data are drawn from 
deceased persons mainly. The evidence indicates 
that, on the whole, a given artist’s best oil paintings 
are more likely to be executed when he is between 
ages 32-36 inclusive than during any other age in- 
terval of equal length. The results for architecture, 
showing the ages of greatest productivity to lie 
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between 40 and 44, are less reliable because a 
large percentage of the architects was still living.— 
A. G. Bills (Cincinnati). 

1858. Owens, W.A., Jr. A new technic in study- 
ing the effects of practice upon individual differences. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1942, 30, 180—-183.—7 tests of motor 
skills were administered 8 times to junior high school 
boys. Results for the second, third, and fourth 
administrations are compared with those for the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth. Individual differences 
tended ‘‘to increase slightly, but statistically insig- 
nificantly, with practice.’"—M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 

1859. Perin, C. T. Behavior potentiality as a 
joint function of the amount of training and the 
degree of hunger at the time of extinction. /. exp. 
Psychol., 1942, 30, 93-113.—This is a multi-variable 
study designed to show behavior as a quantitative 
function of two antecedent variables: the degree of 
training and the intensity of hunger existing at the 
time behavior is measured. Behavior potentiality is 
defined as the number of non-reinforced responses 
before the response is extinguished. 320 albino 
rats were divided into 8 subgroups of 40 each. 4 
subgroups were given 5, 8, 30, and 70 reinforced 
training trials respectively, and the behavior po- 
tentiality was measured when all animals had a 
3-hour hunger drive. The other 4 subgroups were all 
given 16 reinforced trials, but had hunger drives re- 
spectively of 1, 13, 16, and 23 hours at the time the 
response was extinguished. The mathematical 
interrelationships among (1) the number of un- 
reinforced responses required to give extinction, 
(2) the length of time required for the response to be 
extinguished, and (3) the latency of the response at 
the beginning of the extinction period were derived. 
A striking similarity was found between the equa- 
tions and surfaces representing number of reactions 
required to produce extinction and time required for 
extinction as joint functions of the two antecedent 
variables of reinforcement and food deprivation.— 
M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 

1860. Phillips, B. E. The relationship between 
certain phases of kinesthesis and performance dur- 
ing the early stages of acquiring two perceptuo- 
motor skills. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hlth phys. 
Educ., 1941, 12, 571-586.—The purpose of this 
study was to examine the relationship between 
certain tests of kinesthetic ability and early per- 
formance of 2 perceptuo-motor skills (resembling 
golf putting and driving). The inter-test correlations 
were uniformly low, indicating that ‘‘kinesthesis is 
quite specific to the stimulus patterns involved in 
the tests."" Some of the kinesthetic test results 
correlated positively (but with low coefficients) with 
the learning of the motor skills, and multiple corre- 
lations of .505 and .422 were found between a team 
of 4 of the tests and putting and driving perform- 
ance.— F. W. Finger (Brown). 

1861. Smith, F. O. The influence of variable 
time intervals on retention of meaningful material. 
J. exp. Psychol., 1942, 30, 175-179.—Experiments 
are described in which verbal materials were read 
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and reproduced after variable periods of time, they 
reread and reproduced immediately. A contro) 
group read the selection twice, then reproduced it a; 
once. The items in the reproductions which were 
compared are ‘the number of ideas correctly repro. 
duced, the number essentially correct but with some 
changes in verbal form, the number mainly correct 
but modified somewhat in content, the number 
wholly wrong, the number correct or partly correct 
but transposed, and the number of ideas in the 
reproduction which were not in the original.” “The 
time interval has little effect on transposition, wrong 
or new responses.’’"—M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 

1862. Wallach, H., & Henle, M. A further study 
of the function of reward. J. exp. Psychol., 1942, 30, 
147-160.—In experiments in which a number be- 
tween 1 and 10 was arbitrarily assigned to a list of 
words and the subject had to guess which and was 
informed whether the response was correct or not, 
high recall of correct responses was discovered. In 
experiments previously published rewarded tre. 
sponses were not recalled more frequently than 
wrong ones. The difference in outcome was achieved 
by a shift in instructions concerning the continued 
correctness of responses. Data concerning the 
repetition of wrong responses also are reported— 
M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 

1863. Weber, H., & Wendt, G. R. Conditioning 
of eyelid closure with various conditions of reinforce- 
ment. J. exp. Psychol., 1942, 30, 114-124.—Eyelid 
closure in women to sudden increase in a fixated 
light (conditioned stimulus) was studied as associated 
with (1) a loud sound, (2) a puff of air to the eye, (3 
either a loud sound or a puff of air, (4) both a loud 
sound and an air puff. The loud sound had the 
least, and the simultaneous presentation of the loud 
sound and the air puff decidedly the most marked 
effect upon acquisition of the conditioned eyelid 
response. All groups of subjects exhibited sensitiza- 
sion of the eyelid to light as a result of the cond! 
tioning for the first 10 trials; 15% of the subjects 
showed slightly increased responses for the total ol 
50 trials —M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 

1864. Ziskind, E. Memory defects during metra- 
zol therapy. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 194! 
45, 223-234.—‘‘Four cases are reported in whici 
moderately severe amnesia developed with metraz 
treatment. Less marked changes are reported in 20 
of 32 cases. Usually the defect is minor and tra0- 
sient and may even escape detection if not sought for. 
Occasionally severe impairment, even the Korsakoli 
syndrome, may occur. Recovery is the rule. The 
amnesia is of the ‘organic’ type and is the result 
the residual post-convulsive memory impairments 

. Similarity in the development of amnesia and 
therapeutic recovery suggests a common basi 
mechanism, related in part at least to the depressivt 
or noxious action of metrazol convulsions on te 
brain.”—C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


[See also abstracts 1866, 1867, 1887, 1890, 1987, 
1998, 2001, 2031, 2042, 2045, 2057, 2062, 209%, 
2106, 2114. ] 
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(incl. Emotion, Sleep) 


1865. Abramson, H. A. Origin of a whealing re- 
sponse to cold. Psychosom. Med., 1941, 3, 435-440. 
—A case study of a married 31-year old patient who 

suddenly developed frequent attacks of hives 
revealed the presence of emotional factors in the 
pathogenesis of the whealing response where the 

immunological status was negative.—P. S. de Q. 
Cabot (Simmons). 

1866. Anderson, E. E. The externalization of 
drive: Il. The effect of satiation and removal of re- 
ward at different stages in the learning process of 
the rat. J. genet. Psychol., 1941, 59, 359-376.—3 
groups of 10 rats each were run in a 14. unit T-maze. 
One hungry group received a food reward on each 
{ 38 trials; a second hungry group was rewarded 
except on trials 8-12 and 29-38; a third group was 
hungry and rewarded on trials 1-8 and 14-28, but 
— and rewarded on trials 9-13 and 29-38. 

mparison of the results showed that satiation was 
the more disturbing factor early in the learning 
process, while removal of reward was the more 
disturbing at later stages. Results with other groups, 
based on the effect of changing the food box in 
combination with satiation and removal of reward, 
vere confirmatory. The data are interpreted in the 
light of the theory of the externalization of drive.— 
D. K. Spelt (Mary Baldwin). 
1867. Anderson, E. E. The externalization of 


drive: III. Maze learning by non-rewarded and by 


satiated rats. J. genet. Psychol., 1941, 59, 397-426.— 
The theory of the externalization of drive implies 
that once the drive mechanism can be aroused by 
external stimuli, such an externalized drive should 
make possible the establishment of new behavior 
patterns. To test this implication, hunger-mo- 
tivated rats were given 73 food-rewarded trials in a 
l4-unit alley T-maze. Groups of these animals were 
then run on 2 other T-mazes under the following 
conditions: hungry-rewarded, hungry-non-rewarded, 
satiated-rewarded, satiated-non-rewarded. Some 
animals run under ‘anomalous’ conditions of 
motivation met a learning criterion of 3 successive 
perfect trails as quickly as normally run animals; 
others met it after additional trials. All groups 
showed marked improvement and were superior to 
control groups run under the same kinds of motiva- 
tion but without the previous externalization trials. 
—D. K. Spelt (Mary Baldwin). 


1868. Bandeira de Mello, N. O diagnéstico 
antropométrico dos biotipos de Kretschmer. (An- 
iropometrical diagnosis of Kretschmer’s biotypes.) 
Ren. Med. milit., Rio de J., 1941, 30, 23-40.—In 
saver to classify a subject accurately without resort- 
ng to mixed types or mere type-tendencies, it is 
necessary to develop indices based on measurable 
factors, A discussion is presented of simple ratios, 
such as those of Martin, Henckel, and Kretschmer, 
‘nd of the more complex ratios of Andreew, Wert- 
heimer, and Hespeth. Male and female frequency 
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curves were found for 9 indices, involving altogether 
13 body measurements. Results indicated that 
certain diagnosis as leptosome, athletic, or pykni« 
could be made on the basis of only 3 indices: Wert- 
heimer’s, Westphal-C, and trunk-volume. 6 measures 
are required to compute these indices: height, leg 
length, shoulder blades (bi-acromial), sagittal thor- 
acic, transverse thoracic, and anterior trunk (pubic- 
jugular).—E. S. Primoff (U.S. Employment Service). 

1869. Behnke, A. R., Jr. Investigations con- 
cerned with problems of high altitude flying and 
deep diving; application of certain findings pertain- 
ing to physical fitness to the general military service. 
Milit. Surg., 1942, 90, 9-29.—The pressure chamber 
permits classification of subjects according to their 
stability under various deteriorating influences. 
The immediate problem is to work out uniform tests 
involving the perfomance of simple physiological and 
psychological tasks for evaluating response to 
anoxia. Claustrophobia, nyctophobia, and other 
anxiety symptoms, any one of which disqualifies for 
hazardous work, can be tested for in the sealed 
environment. The type of fatigue incident to 
pressure variations is frequently accompanied by 
pain and is apparently caused by embolism, although 
the exact mechanism is unknown.—M. E. Morse 


(Baltimore, Md.). 


1870. Blumenfeld, W. Observations concerning 
the phenomenon and origin of play. Phil. phe- 
nomenol. Res., 1941, 1, 470-478.—There are 4 sec- 
tions to this article: introduction, a critical review of 
some theories of play, an approach to a phenomeno- 
logical analysis of play, and the origin of play. It is 
pointed out that some theories refer to the causes, 
others to the conscious purposes of or effects pro- 
duced by the play, etc. All however are presented 
usually without any definition of concepts. The 
manifold types of play of adults, children, and 
animals should be analyzed carefully to determine 
how the various activities are different from one 
another. The generally accepted hypothesis that 
all the manifold types of play may be considered as 
uniform has never been sufficiently questioned. 
N. R. Bartlett (Brown). 

1871. Bookwalter,C. W. A study of the relation- 
ship between stability and physical ability of ele- 
mentary school children. Phys. Educator, 1941, 2, 
50-54.—(2duc. Abstr. VII: 62). 


1872. Brookhart, J. M., & Dey, F. L. Reduction 
of sexual behavior in male guinea pigs by hypo- 
thalamic lesions. Amer. J. Physiol., 1941, 133, 
551-554.—The effects of ventral thalamic lesions 
produced by the Horsley Clark technique upon the 
mating behavior of 9 male guinea pigs were studied. 
7 animals showed marked or complete reduction in 
mating behavior as indicated by number of mount- 
ings, copulatory movements, and the ratio of preg- 
nancies to opportunities for impregnation in the 
exposed females (3/40). Histological controls re- 
vealed that semen obtained upon electrical ejacula- 
tion (Batelli test) was normal in volume and motility; 
interference with the production of testicular hor- 
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mone through damage to the anterior pituitary is 
contraindicated. Microscopic examination further 
validated the location and similarity of the lesions. 
The behavioral deficiency is regarded as the result 
of destruction of elements of the central nervous 
system necessary to mating reactions—J. L. 
Finan (National Institute of Health). 


1873. Chenoweth, L. B., & Canning, R.G. Rela- 
tion of season of birth to certain attributes of stu- 
dents. Hum. Biol., 1941, 13, 533-540.—Data from 
10,005 male students at the University of Cincin- 
nati collected for the past 25 years were analyzed. 
Curves depict the relation of season of birth to 
height, weight, the results of psychological examina- 
tion, and college grades. The curves for height and 
weight are markedly similar, and the trend in the 
other two is comparable. A curve diametrically 
opposed to the above four is obtained when the 
frequency of births is plotted as a function of season. 
The latter curve is the opposite, too, of comparable 
curves published by Huntington for prisoners in 
New Jersey.— N. R. Bartlett (Brown). 


1874. Ciocco, A. On the Interdependence of the 
length of life of husband and wife. Hum. Biol., 1941, 
13, 505—525.—‘‘The findings reported establish more 
firmly the presumption that a real association exists 
between husbands and wives with respect to length 
of life.”"— N. R. Bartlett (Brown). 


1875. Deere, E. O. Crowding and its effect on 
organisms. Jrans. Kans. Acad. Sct., 1941, 44, 


29-—38.—This address of the president of the Kansas 
Academy of Science reviews a number of studies of 


reactions to crowding exhibited by a variety of 
organisms and speculates concerning the light such 
studies throw upon the problem of human social 
organization. A 71-item bibliography is included. 
W. A. Varvel (Texas A. & M.). 


1876. Doll, E. A. Gerontology. J. consult. 
Psychol., 1941, 5, 95-96.—The need for increased 
knowledge of older people is stressed. An important 
step in this direction would involve sampling studies 
of this age group in the general population.— F. W. 
Finger (Brown). 

1877. Duncker, K. On pleasure, emotion, and 
striving. Phil. phenomenol. Res., 1941, 1, 391-430.— 
This is a manuscript which the late author had 
intended to publish as a chapter of a book on motiva- 
tion. He states: ‘I believe that I have shown (1) 
that neither hedonism nor hormism is a satisfactory 
account of the whole story of pleasure and striving; 
(2) that, on penetrating into the complexity of the 
matter, we face an objective polarity ranging from 
enjoyments of a ‘hedonoid’ to others of a ‘hormoid’ 
character; (3) that this polarity is absolutely clear 
in its objective nature; (4) that, subjectively speak- 
ing, much of the age-old controversy between 
hedonism and hormism has been due to the fact that 
the two sides have thought in terms of different 
cases without knowing it; and finally, (5) that ex- 
ploring the nature and relational intertwining of 
pleasure, cognition, emotion and striving is in 
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itself a fascinating and worthwhile enterprise oj 
wide implications.”"— N. R. Bartlett (Brown), 


1878. Fay, T., & Smith, G. W. Observations op 
reflex responses during prolonged periods of human 
refrigeration. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago 
1941, 45, 215-222.—“‘Increase in deep reflexes w, 
found when the body temperature was sett 
approximately 97° and 85°F. At that range of 
temperature no change in the abdominal ref, 
was noted. The period of hyper-reflexia corre. 
sponded closely to the shivering stage. Abolitioy 
of deep tendon, abominal, and gag reflexes occurred 
when the body temperature approached 78°F 
The pupils remained equal, regular, and normal ip 
size, throughout the hypothermic period, but re. 
sponse to light stimuli became more sluggish as the 
body temperature was lowered. The light refle 
was abolished at 78°F. Dysarthria began 
approximately 93° F., and response to the spoken 
word became practically nil below 80° F 
Retrograde amnesia was present for the period the 
body temperature remained below 92° F. Apprecia- 
tion of pain, heat, and cold perception was not lost 
during or after refrigeration. . . . No permanent 
alteration of objective neurologic responses resiilted 
from hypothermia.’’"—C. K. Trueblood (Cambridg 
Mass.). 


1879. Fitt, A. B. Seasonal influence on growth, 
function and inheritance. Educ. Res. Ser., N. 
Coun. Educ., 1941, No. 17. Pp. xi + 182.—This is 
a synthesis and evaluation of the evidence, published 
and new with the author, for a seasonal periodicity in 
the development of mental and physical traits 
together with implications for educational practice 
There appears to be a spring-summer stress on the 
organism and an autumn-winter relaxation in most 
human functions. In the autumn-winter period 
mental work, vitality, weight increase, and oth 
functions are at their highest, not to mention the 
level of inherited differences in weight, height 
hand grip, and general intelligence for children 
conceived in this time. In the spring-summer hal 
of the year, height increase, muscular capacit) 
crime and delinquency, morbidity, mortality, repro 
duction, suicide, and insanity are at their maximum 
For children, conceived during this period, 
heritance in height, weight, hand grip, and genera 
intelligence and neonatal vitality are at a relative!) 
low level. The periodicity may be partly endoge 
nous, as from endocrine rhythms and _ associated 
metabolism changes, and partly exogenous, as 
meteorological influences (especially light).—¢ 
Schwesinger (American Museum of Natural Histor) 


1880. Freeman, G. L., & Pathman, J. H. Ti 
relation of overt muscular discharge to physiologic! 
recovery from experimentally induced displacemet: 
J. exp. Psychol., 1942, 30, 161-174.—4 types ® 
emotionally displacing stimuli—pistol shot, moto 
conflict occasioned by an unsolvable reaction situ 
tion, verbal conflict (word associated with ae" 
problems), and distraction by a bell during P 
discrimination test—were presented to 24 m# 


from 
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students. ‘Degree of ‘energy’ mobilized to meet 
the displacing stimulation, and rate of return to the 
ore-stimulus level of reactivity were measured in 
terms of palmar-skin conductance changes. Amount 
of overt skeletal movement was measured pneu- 
matically from an air mattress on which the subject 
lay.’ The quantitative data support the view that 
“within the limits of these tests, individuals tend to 
recover internal equilibrium most rapidly who 
readily discharge aroused excitation by overt 
muscular action, even though this is apparently un- 
adaptive.’ —M. J. Zigler (Wellesley). 

1881. Froeschels, E. Psychology of the laryngeal 
functions. Arch. Otolaryng., Chicago, 1940, 32, 1039- 
1044.—On the basis of observations reported on the 
singing performances of temporarily deafened pa- 
tients who were nevertheless able to maintain pitches 
correctly, and in view of other considerations, the 
author holds: “‘(1) . . . the fact that there are con- 
scious kinesthetic sensations of the so-called finer 
functions of the vocal cords has been demonstrated. 
2) From this fact the existence of analogous sensa- 
tions under abnormal anatomic conditions may be 
inferred."’ The practical importance of these find- 
ings are: “A reliable scientific basis has been fur- 
nished for the practice of those empiricists who 
consider the development of specific muscle sensa- 
tions as one of the main objects of vocal training. 
... There are conscious factors in certain functions 
which were hitherto considered as belcnging entirely 
to the problematic realm of the unconscious.’’— 
C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


1882. Geldreich, E. W. Studies of the galvanic 


skin response as a deception indicator. Trans. 
Kans. Acad. Sct., 1941, 44, 346-351.—The validity 
{ the galvanic skin response as a deception indicator 
controlled laboratory situations was studied. 
[he experiments showed: ‘‘The vitiating effect of 
extraneous sensory and ideational stimuli upon the 
G. S. R. as a deception indicator is obviated by 
latigue-adapting the response to non-guilty stimuli. 
This condition of the response is highly diagnostic of 
deception.”"—W. A. Varvel (Texas A. & M.). 


1883. Gellhorn, E., Cortell, R., & Feldman, J. 
The effect of emotion, sham rage and hypothalamic 
stimulation on the vago-insulin system. Amer. J. 
Phystol., 1941, 133, 532-541—Hypoglycemia was 
caused in cats by: (1) sham rage, produced by 
laradic stimulation of the hypothalamic region in 
adrenalectomized animals with denervated liver; 
(2) hypothalamic stimulation in another group of 
animals deprived of sympathetico-adrenal influences 
by sectioning of the cord at the cervical level and 
removing the thyroids and parathyroids; (3) emo- 
tion induced by a barking dog in unanesthetized 
spinal animals. After subdiaphragmatic vagotomy, 
stimulation produced a rise in the blood sugar level 
im these three types of preparation. Adrenode- 
medullated rats subject to the noise of firecrackers 
showed hypoglycemia which was partially reversible 
alter vagotomy. ‘‘Emotion as well as sham rage 
Causes a discharge over both vago-insulin and sym- 


1881-1886 


pathetico-adrenal systems with a predominance of 
the latter.’""—J. L. Finan (National Institute of 
Health). 


1884. Gellhorn, E., Feldman, J., & Allen, A. 
Effect of emotional excitement on the insulin con- 
tent of the blood. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 
1942, 47, 234-244.—‘'The insulin content of human 
blood is assayed with the hypophysectomized- 
adrenodemedullated rat. It is shown that normal 
and psychotic persons have the same amount of 
insulin in the blood in the absence of emotional 
excitement. Under conditions of emotional excite- 
ment, however, the insulin content of the blood is 
greatly increased in psychotic patients. If under 
these conditions their own blood sugar is unchanged 
(this was true in 21 of 27 cases), an increased insulin 
concentration in the blood leads to a marked fall in 
blood sugar of the test animal, accompanied by coma. 
If the blood sugar level is raised (6 cases out of 27), 
it may cause the hypoglycemic syndrome in the test 
animal in spite of the increased epinephrine concen- 
tration of the blood. Normal persons, however, 
under conditions of excitement showed a slight rise 
in the blood sugar, and the blood produced no 
hypoglycemic reaction whatever in test animals.'"’"— 


C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 


1885. Giihlstorf, M. Neue Versuche iiber das 
persénliche Tempo. (New experiments on indi- 
vidual tempo.) Z. Arbeitspsychol., 1939, 12, 151-159. 
—[Abstracted review; original not seen.] Pre- 
ferred speed was investigated with several simple 
tasks (tapping, counting of 60 beans, etc.) A con- 
siderably wider variation was found than in previous 
investigations, which fact is accounted for by fluc- 
tuations in mood and disposition. Particularly in 
the investigations of Frischeisen-Kohler an attempt 
had been made always to keep mood constant. 
True individual speed must be distinguished from 
that determined by a given set. Preferred and 
maximum speed are not always correlated.—H. L. 
Ansbacher (Brown). 


1886. Hausser, G., & Truffert, L. Influence de 
alcool éthylique ingéré; doses de 0.5 a 1.5 pour 
1,000 en poids. Résultats des examens psycho- 
techniques. (The effect of ingested ethyl alcohol; 
doses of .5 to 1.5 per 1000 of weight. Results of 
psychotechnical examinations.) Pr. méd., 1940, 
48, 1067-1069.—7 tests were administered before 
and after alcohol ingestion. Saliva and blood 
samples were taken at regular intervals to check 
on elimination of alcohol. Decrease in mental 
power was noted for most tests, although speed of 
continued reaction was increased by an amount of 
alcohol of .05% of body-weight. Simple reaction 
time was raised by .1% alcohol 18% after 25 min., 
22% after 60 min., and 12% after 120 min. had 
passed; by .05% alcohol 11% after 25 min., 7% after 
60 min., and 13% after 120 min. Individual differ- 
ences were found, especially in a hand-coordination 
test involving the control of a pointer by means of 
2 handles —E. S. Primoff (U. S. Employment 
Service). 
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1887. Hellmer, L. A. The effect of temperature 
on the behavior of the white rat. Trans. Kans. 
Acad. Sct., 1941, 44, 352-353.—Rats reared in 


differential temperatures (55° F. versus 90° F.) ex- 
hibit significant differences in physical growth and in 
maze-learning ability. Differences favor the lower 
temperature.—W. A. Varvel (Texas A. & M.). 

1888. Josephs, H. W., Baber, M., & Conn, H. 
Studies in vitamin A. Relation of blood level and 
adaptation to dim light to diet. Johns Hopk. Hosp. 
Bull., 1941, 68, 375-387.—(Child Develpm. Abstr. 
XV: 1189). 

1889. Kroh, O. Zur Methodenfrage in der ex- 
perimentell-psychologischen Erblichkeitsforschung. 
(The problem of method in experimental psycho- 
logical heredity research.) Z. menschl. Vererb.-u. 
Konst Lehre, 1939, 24, 116-160.—[{Abstracted re- 
view; original not seen. ] The psychological problem 
is not whether a given trait is present or not, but in 
what form it is present and active. In discussing the 
methods of investigation, the author follows the 
level-structure of mental life: pre-conscious level 
(instincts, etc.), expression, sensation, perception, 
relation to the environment (environment coherence, 
interests, etc.), memory, thought. Finally the 
problem of radical forms is discussed: everything 
must be considered which did determine the whole 
personality through heredity. This wide formula- 
tion of the concept goes beyond pure typology and 
requires a wholistic point of view. The hereditary 
mass is the organization of all radical forms.—H. L. 
Ansbacher (Brown). 

1890. McFeeters, J. W. A study of heredity in 
an isolated village community. Eugen. Rev., 1941, 
33, 73-80.—McFeeters made special observation of 
hereditary tendencies in a very isolated village of 
1500 because of the frequent occurrence of rare dis- 
eases among its inhabitants. Inbreeding had been 
necessitated for generations because of geographical 
inaccessibility and social pressure of church, voca- 
tional, and other groups. ‘‘The people are of short, 
stocky build, slow in speech, movement and thought. 
The standard of intelligence among the laboring 
class is poor. The village schoolmaster 
is of the opinion that there is a much higher percent- 
age of dull and subnormal children in this community 
than in any of the surrounding villages, in which 
opportunities for random mating have always been 
greater.’ Three pedigrees illustrating inheritance 
of marked intelligence, low grade intelligence, and 
obesity with hyperpiesia are included —WM. V. 

Louden (Pittsburgh). 

1891. Moldaver, J. Clinical chronaxie. Dis. 
nerv. Syst., 1942, 3, 20-23.—The author describes a 
technique and instrument for the precise measure- 
ment of chronaxie. The normal value and distribu- 
tion of motor chronaxies are given, together with 
variations resulting from pathology. In _ neuro- 
muscular degeneration chronaxie lengthens progres- 
sively, while in central lesions the functional balance 
between agonists is disturbed. ‘‘The measurement of 
chronaxie is at present the most precise method 
) 
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available for electrodiagnosis.”"—C. E. Henry (West. 
ern Reserve). 

1892. Moore, K. Scientific attitudes in relation i 
climatic fluctuations. Trans. Kans. Acad. Se; 
1941, 44, 366—368.—Growing out of R. H. Wheeler's 
investigations on the relationship between cultura! 
changes and climatic fluctuations, a statistical stydy 
of men cited in Sarton’s The introduction to te 
history of science is summarized. Ratios and corre 
tional coefficients are interpreted as indic ating : 
correspondence between climatic fluctuations and 
scientific attitudes (organismic versus mechanistic 
—W. A. Varvel (Texas A. & M.). 

1893. Morris, D. P. Blood pressure and pulse 
changes in normal individuals under emotional 
stress; their relationship to emotional instability, 
Psychosom. Med., 1941, 3, 389-398.—62 nurses and 
17 student pilots were interviewed to determine the 
presence of emotional instability. Follow-up studies 
were made and blood pressure, pulse readings, and 
subjective reports taken, as well as observations 
made for the presence of tremor, pallor, flushing, and 
excessive sweating on occasions presumed to pro- 
mote emotional stress. Systolic blood pressure 
elevations of 10-30% were very common, and ther 
were decelerations of pulse rate of 20% and acceler 
tions of over 40%. No correlation was found be 
tween pulse rate and blood pressure changes an 
instability or difficulties of adjustment either during 
the hg srview situation or in the follow-up period.— 
P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 

pore Miiller, E.A. Ubung und Arbeitsmaximun 
bei statischer Haltearbeit. (Practice and work 
maximum in static holding work.) Arbettsph) 
ogte, 1940, 11, 43-54.—( Biol. Abstr. XVI: 6919 

1895. Orr, D. W. Pregnancy following the de- 
cision to adopt. Psychosom. Med., 1941, 3, 441-44 
—A report is given concerning a couple in their ear!) 
thirties who had been married 10 years, with 
issue. Impregnation occurred in a 3-week per 
following a decision to adopt a baby. Psy 
analytic data are discussed, but no attempt is mat 
to stress the exclusive influence of seycheleg 
although the psychodynamics are wi 
illustrated.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 

1896. Reék, I. (Reflex, instinctive and com 


scious action in the individual life.] AJlat. Koslem 
1940, 37, 23-39.—[Abstracted review; original not 
seen. ] Tropism theory can no longer be supported 
Organisms consist of material and mental! com! 
the autonomy, goal directedness, and s 
taneity of which are regarded as expre ssion 
entelechy. Reflexes are purposeful activities " 
which the individual is not itself involved. Instincts 
are complex purposeful automatisms which are 10! 
elaborated by the individual. Memory, which ma) 
be transmitted by heredity, is the characteris 
manner in which experiences are acquired, s 
and transformed into instinctive actions. 
summary.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 


1897. Roger, H. Physiologie de l’aviateur. (!)s 
iology of the aviator.) Pr. méd., 1940, 48, 600-0” 
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—Temperature reaches —55°C. at 24,000 m. As 
zero is approached, painful torpor is felt in hands and 
fingers. At —23°, visual disorders occur. Between 
—34° and —40°, physical and mental depression 
appears. Low temperature retards respiration and 
circulation, while the body is cooled and undergoes 
augmented metabolism, requiring extra oxygen. 
Another factor is the decrease in air pressure with 
increasing altitude. In rising to 16,000 m., volume 
of intestinal gas is multiplied by 10. If acceleration 
is over 300 m. per min., severe cramps occur. Dimi- 
nution of pressure also sets free the nitrogen stored 
in the tissues, resulting in pain, thermic hyper- 
esthesia, burning sensations, itching, and mental 
depression or excitation—E. S. Primoff (U. S. 
Employment Service). 

1898. Roger, H. Altitude et anoxie. (Altitude 
and oxygen deficiency.) Pr. méd., 1940, 48, 748-751. 
—Moderate anoxia provokes sensations of hunger. 
At high altitudes, however, where oxygen is severely 
curtailed, anorexia and nausea occur. The visual 
field is often curtailed, especially among those with 
normally impaired vision. Muscles of accommoda- 
tion are affected. Above 4200 m., control of fine 
movement is lost, and fainting occurs between 4800 
and 7500 m.—E. S. Primoff (U. S. Employment 
Service). 

1899. Roger, H. La chimie des instincts génési- 
ques. (Chemistry of the reproductive instincts.) 
Pr. méd., 1940, 48, 783-—786.—The reproductive in- 


stincts are developed under the influences of hor- 
mones; a review of the experimental literature indi- 


cates that without the hormones, the instincts fail 
to operate or operate to only a limited degree. A 
graft of glandular tissue must be from the same 
species to be effective; but a sex hormone seems to 
operate regardless of the species of the animal from 
which it was taken. The adrenals, thyroid, and 
pituitary affect the sex instinct as well as do the 
glands directly connected with the sex organs. 
Instincts are explained by joint action of nervous 
system and hormones.—E. S. Primoff (U. S. Em- 
ployment Service). 

1900. Saul, L. J., & Bernstein, C., Jr. The 
emotional settings of some attacks of urticaria. 
Psychosom. Med., 1941, 3, 349-369.—An analyst and 
an allergist describe and interpret the emotional 
states of a patient in her middle twenties at the 
times when the urticarial attacks (hives) occurred. 
Her personality was characterized by masochism, 
tension, repressed exhibitionism, frustrated longings, 
and repressed sexual wishes. Every urticarial 
attack in an identical emotional situation was 
marked by the frustration of intense longings and 
occurred when weeping was suppressed. These 
indings, confirmed by observations of other cases, 
Particularly asthmatic ones, suggest a ‘“‘possible 
relationship between certain states of allergic sensi- 
‘vity and states of intense frustrated longing.” — 
f. 9. de Q. Cabot (Simmons). 

1901. Scott, J. P. Genetic differences in the 
Social behavior of inbred strains of mice. J. Hered., 


1898-1905 


1942, 33, 11-15.—Indications of genetic differences 
in fighting behavior of male mice are found for all 
of several inbred stocks which were studied, except 
for a few closely related strains. The C (Bagg) 
albinos, moderate in activity and aggressiveness; 
the C 3H, also moderate as to activity, but evoking 
hair-fluffing reactions easily; and the C 57, very ac- 
tive and, under certain conditions, pacific in behavior, 
were considered to be highly suitable for bio-socio- 
logical research. The latter two showed wide inter- 
group differences with no overlap and but little 
intra-group variability.—G. C. Schwesinger (Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History). 

1902. Seward, G. H. Studies on the reproduc- 
tive activities of the guinea pig: V. Specificity of 
sexual drive in the male. J. genet. Psychol., 1941, 
59, 389-396.—4 male guinea pigs crossed the barrier 
of a hurdle box to reach a female incentive more often 
and more quickly when sexually deprived than when 
sexually satiated, but this difference disappeared 
when the reward compartment was empty. Thus, 
an external incentive was necessary to release the 
sex drive-—D. K. Spelt (Mary Baldwin). 

1903. Seward, G. H. The ‘validation’ of drives. 
Psychol. Rev., 1942, 49, 88-95.—The operational 
definition of the concept drive, referring to the 
neural mechanism underlying behavior, as opposed 
to need or the instigating physiological state, has 
led to the assumption of equivalence of operationally 
identical behaviors. But each behavior pattern 
should be evaluated in terms of the total situation 
in which it occurs, especially in view of the prevalence 
of externalization, or the process by which the ex- 
ternal setting, social grouping, etc. come to control 
the appearance and strength of the drive. Food 
getting and sex behavior afford the best illustrations 
of this trend. Animals eat more in the presence of 
their kind, and sex behavior may be an expression of 
the impulse to dominate, rather than being a response 
to physiological tensions. It may also indicate the 
sublimated expression of other thwarted drives.— 
A. G. Bills (Cincinnati). 

1904. Van Liere, E. J. Anoxia; its effect on the 
body. Chicago: University Chicago Press, 1942. 
Pp. xiii + 269. $3.00.—This is a survey of the 
literature on the physiological effects of oxygen lack. 
Following the definition of terms and classification of 
techniques the effects of various types of anoxia are 
taken up with respect to each organ and system of 
the body in turn, including the alimentary tract 
where the author has made most of his own research 
contributions. Both human and animal experi- 
ments are reported. The book ends with a brief 
summary of the psychological effects of anoxia. 
Extensive bibliographies accompany each section.— 
E. P. Johnson (Brown). 

1905. Watrous, W. G., & Olmsted, J. M. D. 
Reflex studies after muscle transplantation. Amer. 
J. Physiol., 1941, 132, 607-611.—The possibility 
of remodulation in the central nervous system was 
investigated by transplantation of flexor (peroneus 
longus, tibialis posticus, flexor digitorum longus) and 
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extensor (soleus) muscles of the limbs in 5 success- 
fully operated adult cats and dogs. Following a 
readjustment period of 27-126 days, the animals 
were decerebrated, and reflex activity, through 
stimulation of ipsilateral and contralateral sensory 
nerves, was found to occur as though no trans- 
plantation had been performed. In rabbits, the 
superior oblique muscles were translocated to the 
position of the internal rectus, both with and without 
preliminary section of the oculomotor nerve. After 
3 months readjustment, movements of these muscles 
on and following rotation paralleled those of the 
external rectus and were similar to those of normal 
rabbits. ‘“‘The fact that transposition of muscles 
in these experiments had in no wise altered the 
original pattern of response . . . may be considered 
as supporting Weiss’ theory of ‘homologous re- 
sponse’.."—J. L. Finan (National Institute of 


Health). 


[See also abstracts 1788, 1798, 1805, 1810, 1850, 
1856, 1857, 1920, 1923, 1936, 1974, 1978, 1986, 


2094, 2103, 2111. ] 
PSYCHOANALYSIS, DREAMS, HYPNOSIS 


1906. Beltran, J. R. Psicologia de la alucinacién. 
(Psychology of hallucination.) Sem. méd., B. 
Aires, 1941, 48, 761-766.—Hallucinations may be 
positive, such as “‘feelings’’ in an amputated limb; 
negative, such as feelings that one has no head 
(depersonalization); or qualitative, as in the case of 
Cervantes’ licenciado Vidriera who believed his 
body was made of glass. In an illusion, the mecha- 
nism is the same as in a true perception; but in 
hallucination, ideational qualities replace reality. 
There is no illusion in hallucination, since the idea- 
tional factor itself is not inaccurately perceived; 
rather, the fault is in the understanding.—E. S. 
Primoff (U. S. Employment Service). 

1907. Berliner, B. Short psychoanalytic psycho- 
therapy: its possibilities and its limitations. Bull. 
Menninger Clin., 1941, 5, 204—213.—Short psycho- 
analytic psychotherapy is to be distinguished from 
symptomatic treatment and from the methods of the 
active psychoanalysts. The aim is “‘to understand 
within ashort period of time thecentral problem of the 
patient from the point of view of his libido situation 
and to make it understandable to him in a way his 
ego is able to accept.’’ The technique is basically 
that of the analysis of the ego and of ego-near parts 
of the superego with an avoidance of extensive 
analysis of id-material. ‘‘The study of the repressing 
forces is more essential than the investigation of 
repressed material.’"” The author briefly discusses 
types of cases likely to profit from such modified 
analytical therapy and lists criteria by means of 
which the suitability of cases may be evaluated.— 
W. A. Varvel (Texas A. & M.). 

1908. Fortanier, A. H., & Stokvis, B. [Psychol- 
ogy and psychophysiology of the dream before 
waking.| Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1940, 8, 235- 
264.—[ Abstracted review; original not seen. ] The 
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authors studied the length of the dream with their 
original tensograph, which registers blood pressure 
automatically, continuously, and indirectly, and 
investigated the psychophysiological behavior under 
various awakening stimuli. There is a clear cop. 
nection between the nature of the awakening stimy. 
lus and the content of the dream before waking, 

also between the temperament type and the vegeta. 
tive behavior during the dream.—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore, Md.). 

1909. Kihn, B. Einige Bemerkungen iiber frzt- 
liche Hypnose und ihre Technik. (Some comments 
on medical hypnosis and its technique.) Allg. Z 
Psychiat., 1940, 115, 309-324.—[Abstracted review 
original not seen.] The application of hypnosis js 
less frequent than in former decades, but is stil] 
indicated in cases of hysteria and chronic neurotic 
conflict. As technique the author recommends for 
relaxation hypnosis fixation of a small, brilliant 
object and a monotonous kind of verbal suggestion 
For symptom hypnosis authoritative procedure is 
indicated.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 

1910. Krueger, E. Wie lasst sich Hypnose an 
Tieren und Kindern erklaren? (How is hypnosis in 
animals and children to be explained?) Dtsch. med 
Wschr., 1940, Part 2, 770-771.—[Abstracted -. 
view; original not seen.] The nature of hypnosis 
may be sought in the entire nervous system, which 
may be influenced by somatic as well as psycho- 
logical means.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 

1911. Oettel, H. Die Phainomenologie der Hyp- 
nose. (The phenomenology of hypnosis.) Tuny- 
Chi, 1940, 15, 121-132.—[Abstracted review; original 
not seen.] This is a lecture with film delivered 
before the Shanghai Medical Science Society, Feb. 18 
1940. The film is from the Heidelberg Neurological 
Clinic. The mechanism of hypnosis is considered 
undoubtedly the same as that of the conditioned r 
sponses of Pavlov. With proper suggestion man 
reflexes can be eliminated; also sensory hallucinations 
can be produced by hypnosis; finally actions can bi 
caused by hypnosis. Hypnosis should be practised 
only by responsible physicians for therapeutic pur- 
poses. The film must not be shown to lay audiences 
—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 

1912. Plokker, J. H. [Salome. Contribution to 
the psychoanalysis of a character of Oscar Wilde. | 
Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1940, 7, 449-462. 


[See also abstracts 1900, 1920, 1933. | 
FUNCTIONAL DISORDERS 


1913. Ali, Z. Les psychoses post-opératories. 
(Postoperative psychoses.) Schweiz. Arch. Neuro 
Psychiat., 1941, 47, 1-25.—Postoperative psychoses 
are heterogeneous in etiology and manifestations 
Very important are paranoid reactions of psychi 
paths, especially following genito-urinary operations 
Their possibility should be foreseen by preoperative 
psychiatric examination. If the patient is not cure¢ 
he is liable to seek revenge on the surgeon; unfor 
tunately the seriousness of such threats is not usuall) 
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recognized. The other important groups are ex- 
ogenous psychoses in febrile or toxic states, and 
psychoses due to suppression of function of an 
organ.—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

1914. Archer, B.C. Psychogenic pain. Med. Pr., 
1941, 205, 257-260.—Dull headache is associated 
with passive personalities; the throbbing variety, 
with aggressive. Headache is a psychiatric symp- 
tom if it is more unpleasantly affective than sensory; 
if capacity for performing unpleasant tasks is 
affected, but not appetite or sleep; and if the pain is 
affected by psychological events, but not by change 
of posture or other physical factors.—E. S. Primoff 
(U. S. Employment Service). 

1915. Archibald, C. H. Psychiatry in civilization. 
Nat. Hlth Rev., Ottawa, 1941, 9, 67-69.—Psychiatry 
is beginning to deal with the everyday life of the 
entire population. Indifference to community 
affairs and seeking all possible wealth for oneself 
are signs of mental ill-health. The ideal of western 
civilization is for every individual to find fulfillment 
of his personality through service to his family, 
community, and nation.—E. Weitzman (U. S. 
Employment Service). 

1916. Belart, W. Ein psychiatrischer Charak- 
terstatus. (A psychiatric character inventory.) 
Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1941, 47, 25-38.— 
Since there is no systematic character inventory 
practicable for psychiatric use, Belart presents a 
provisional schema. Its main divisions are psychic 
content (feeling, experience, thought) and functional 
qualities (strivings, expression, will). This outline 
provides for the discovery, systematic arrangement, 
and evaluation of characterological material in case 
histories and makes it accessible for further research. 
—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


1917. Bennett, A. E. Therapeutic principles in 
the care of psychoneuroses. Dis. nerv. Syst., 1942, 
3, 58-60.— Due to incorrect or incomplete diagnoses, 
often resulting in unnecessary surgery, the psycho- 
neuroses are a badly managed group of disorders. 
After ruling out organic diseases, psychotherapy 
should be scientifically applied. Straight suggestion 
and reassurance by the sympathetic physician is 
sufficient for many minor cases; more advanced cases 
require detailed reeducative therapy. Chronically 
maladjusted patients may require psychiatric hos- 
pitalization and nursing care, the latter being es- 
pecially valuable. Through such procedures the 
majority of psychoneurotic patients may be re- 
stored in a few weeks’ time.—C. E. Henry (Western 
Reserve) 

1918. Brain, W. R. A form of visual disorienta- 
tion resulting from lesions of the right cerebral 
hemisphere. Proc. R. Soc. Med., 1941, 34, 771-776. 
—This is a report of 3 cases of visual disorientation 
resulting from lesions of the parieto-occipital region of 
the right cerebral hemisphere. In its less severe 
degrees it is characterized by neglect of or inatten- 
tion to the left half of external space leading to 
disorientation in walking and difficulty in dressing. 
In its more severe degrees there is complete. dis- 


orientation in space. There is also a discussion of 
the relation of this disorder to other forms of visual 
disorientation and to imperception of hemiplegia.— 
J. E. Zerga (U. S. Employment Service). 

1919. Bressler, H.G. Das Kind im Wahnsystem 
der Eltern. (The child in the parents’ delusional 
system.) Schweiz. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1941, 47, 
51-73.—A study of schizophrenics shows that the 
wife is affectively closer to her child than to her 
husband, whereas the husband is more closely bound 
to his wife than to his child. Throughout the 
mother’s life, the child belongs instinctively to her 
ego and shares her fate. It is never an enemy, but 
may represent her better self. In the father’s de- 
lusions, the child is always outside, indissolubly 
linked with the wife, and hence a potential, although 
secondary enemy. It is never included in the father’s 
grandiose ideas. A delusional attitude toward the 
child always masks accusations against the mother. 
—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

1920. Brock, S., & Wiesel, B. The narcoleptic- 
cataplectic syndrome—an excessive and dissociated 
reaction of the sleep mechanism—and its accom- 
panying mental states. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1941, 94, 
700-712.—‘‘The various constituents of the narco- 
leptic-cataplectic syndrome are described. . . . Two 
cases are recorded in which sleep hallucinosis oc- 
curred; in one there has been elaboration of the 
dream content without any psychotic manifestations, 
in the other a paranoid hallucinatory psychotic state 
finally supervened on the basis of the abnormal 
dream content. The resemblance of these organically 
conditioned states to those of hysteria is pointed 
out.” —WM. Keller (Butler Hospital). 

1921. Biirger-Prinz, H. Uber das Problem der 
Homosexualitéit. 3 Mitt. (The problem of homo- 
sexuality. Part 3.) Mschr. KrimBiol., 1941, 32, 
32-39.—[Abstracted review; original not seen. ] 
The author rejects the theories that homosexuality 
is due to a recessive factor, or that it is related to the 
schizophrenic predisposition or to obsessive neurosis. 
He also doubts the importance of twins pathology 
for homosexuality. M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


1922. Carter, A. B. The prognostic factors of 
adolescent psychoses. /. ment. Sct., 1942, 88, 31-81. 
—Of 1358 consecutive admissions to Shenley Hos- 
pital in 1935-1937, 78 were classed as adolescent 
psychoses (CA 14-18). Of these 6 were organic, 
8 confusional, 17 manic-depressive, and 47 schizo- 
phrenic. Results were classified as complete re- 
covery (38%), social recovery (8%), recurrent 
cases (5%), and mental deterioration (49%). 
Investigation of all aspects of each case showed 
certain points associated with recovery: pykno- 
somatic physique; such personality traits as ami- 
ability, initiative, and adaptability; and an acute 
stormy onset. Acute confusional states all recovered. 
Rehabilitation in suitable employment helped stabi- 
lize recovery. Certain points were associated with 
deterioration: the occurrence of multiple psychotic 
tainting in the family history; eccentric parents; 
dysplastic physique; shut-in and sensitive person- 
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ality reactions; intellectual and emotional poverty; 
and very early onset of personality change.—W. L. 
Wilkins (U. S. Marine Corps Base, San Diego, 
Calif.). 

1923. Damon, A. Physique in hereditary mental 
defect; an anthropometric study of 97 old American 
female morons. Hum. Biol., 1941, 13, 459-472.— 
Female morons in whose family mental deficiency 
and/or psychosis definitely appeared and for whose 
defect no other possible etiology than heredity 
had been demonstrated were selected from state 
institutions. The anthropometric constants for this 
group were compared with those of 4 control groups 
matched for age, sex, and race, but differing in 
intelligence and, in some cases, social status. ‘‘Sig- 
nificant differences are found follows. The 
morons are smaller in most of the measurements of 
the body, especially the long ones. Morpho- 
logically, ‘stigmata of degeneration’ are found, but 
not in the grosser forms: low sloping forehead, strong 
prognathism, receding chin, narrow’ temporals, 
marked asymmetry. Morons are more variable 
than normal groups, especially in indices of head 
dimensions.'"— N. R. Bartlett (Brown). 

1924. Davis, R. A. Mental hygiene during the 
civil war. Educ. Forum, 1941, 5, 389-399.—A 
summary and critique of a volume entitled Mental 
hygiene, written by Isaac Ray, an early American 
psychiatrist, and published in 1863.—S. S. Sargent 
(Barnard). 

1925. Doty, E. J. The importance of the investi- 


as 


gation of personality factors in psychosomatic 


Y. St. J. Med., 1941, 41, 


problems in medicine. J. 
case reports—M. E. 


1723-1726.—2 illustrative 
Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

1926. Douglas, A. The psychosomatic aspect of 
essential hypertension. Med. J., Lond., 1941, 12, 
13-16. 

1927. Eliasberg, W. The challenge of social 
neuroses. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1941, 94, 676-687.— 
Social neurosis is ‘‘the provoked breakdown of 
motivations toward labor’’ and may be definitely 
differentiated from constitutional, endogeneous neu- 
roses. Its mechanisms are attendant upon social 
situations even in its apparently endogeneous 
clinical forms such as the paranoic and the hysterical 
form. Therapy, the right to which must be acknowl- 
edged, comprises social therapy (legislation, social 
reform, lump-sum payment, etc.) and psychotherapy. 
“Whoever is interested in the survival of our 
democracy must be interested in the cure of the 
social neuroses. Resentment, voluntary inhibition, 
explosions, hatred—such are the poisons endangering 
our democracy. And these poisons . . . develop 
continuously from . our industrial society which 
is based on the relentless increase of efficiency.’’— 
M. Keller (Butler Hospital). 

1928. Ellery, R.S. Schizophrenia; the Cinderella 
of psychiatry. Sydney: Australasian Medical Pub- 
lishing Company, 1941. Pp. 170. 12s. 6d.—This 
book retains the usual classification of the paranoid, 
catatonic, hebephrenic, and simple types but stresses 
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their mutability. It has for its underlying theme the 
need for social reform.—J. E. Zerga (U. S. Employ. 
ment Service). 

1929. Eyman, E. V., Forster, F. M., Rivers, T. D., 
Wright, T. H., & Rome, H. P. A statistical survey 
of the biogenesis of involutional melancholia. Dj; 
nerv. Syst., 1942, 3, 16-20.—This is a statistica] 
survey of 300 admissions (180 female and 120 male). 
It ‘establishes Involutional Melancholia as an illness 
occuring in individuals about the fifth decade of life. 
the only demonstrable etiology being a personality 
prerequisite best described as claustraphrenic in that 
it connotes inflexibility at a time demanding adjust- 
ment and adaptation. The coincidental occurrence 
of the climacteric has been shown to have no etio- 
logical significance in the causation of the illness.""— 
C. E. Henry (Western Reserve). 

1930. Finger, F. W. Factors influencing audio- 
genic seizures in the rat: repeated stimulation and 
deprivation of food and drink. Amer. J. Psychol., 
1942, 55, 68-76.—15 white rats, previously deter- 
mined to be susceptible to the seizures, were used 
The sound source was a Galton whistle, set at 5.0 
(= 13,400 d.v./s.) and activated by compressed air 
(approximately 20 lb. pressure). The rats were ex- 
posed to 2 min. of stimulation for 19 daily sessions 
At the end of this period, 6 of the animals were 
stimulated from 1 to 4 times per day for 4 days 
while the other 9 animals were stimulated only once. 
The results were not completely conclusive, but it 
appears that ‘with daily stimulation ., the fre- 
quency of audiogenic seizure decreased significantly 
in only a few rats, while more closely spaced sessions 
led to at least temporary diminution of observable 
response."’ Rats which were tested after 24-hour 
deprivation of water and/or food, showed increased 
susceptibility to attacks, ‘‘though continued repeti- 
tion of the treatment may lessen its effect.” The 
data are considered theoretically. —D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 

1931. Freeman, W., & Watts, J. W. The radical 
treatment of the psychoses and neuroses; altera- 
tions in personality following prefrontal lobotomy. 
Dis. nerv. Syst., 1942, 3, 6-15.—The prefrontal 
lobes mediate the functions of foresight, imagina- 
tion, and consciousness of the self; the thalamus 
supplies a strong affective component through its 
two-way connections with the frontal lobes. T! 
prefrontal regions are thought to project the total 
personality into the future. ‘In some cases the 
ideational processes may project the prepsychotic 
individual so far into the future in his effort to find 
perfection, or lead into such a maze of uncertainty, 
that the impossibility of solution lays the individual 
open to stronger and stronger emotional reactions 
to his failure. Some precipitating factors serve ‘0 
fix certain ideas, and phychosis develops.” Pre- 
frontal lobotomy, by removing the affective com- 
ponent from ideas that are concerned with the self, 
radically alters the personality of the individual 19 
that it makes him no longer interested in himself; 
his mental processes are simplified. Prefrontal 
lobotomy is a constructive therapy for patients 
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whose life has been made unbearable by the develop- 
ment of persistent obsessive ideas.—C. E. Henry 
(Western Reserve). 

1932. Gillespie, R. D. Psychological effects of 
war on citizen and soldier. New York: Norton, 1942. 
Pp. 250. $2.75.—The author devotes the first 3 
chapters of this book to a general discussion of the 
hanging concepts, the constitutional factors, and 
the social factors in psychoneuroses. The next 2 
hapters are devoted to psychoneuroses among 
ivilians in war and in the fighting forces with some 
clinical material cited and a discussion of various 
symptoms and factors such as apathy, occupation, 
unemployment, competitiveness, insecurity, dis- 
organization, and evacuation experiences. Chapter 
6 is devoted to a general consideration of morale 
as an individual and as a national problem. The 
final chapter, human relationships in the postwar 
world, considers briefly cultural selection versus 
biological transmission of traits, social psychother- 
apy, family life, education, and competitiveness 
versus cooperativeness. A 5-page bibliography 
listing references cited in each chapter is given. 
There is no index.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

1933. Gordon, A. Hallucinosis as a clinical entity 
and its interpretation. J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1941, 94, 
732-739.—Two cases of hallucinosis are described 
which were totally free from other psychotic phe- 
nomena and were not associated with organic brain 
disease. These cases represent a distinct psychosis 
vhich could be called true hallucinosis—M. Keller 
Butler Hospital). 

1934. Hanes, E. L. The minds and nerves of 
soldiers. Pasadena, Calif.: Login Press, 1941. 
Pp. x + 221. $3.00.—[Abstracted review; original 
not seen. | Construction and use of neuropsychiatric 
tests for the U. S. Army in 1917 are discussed. Ex- 
amination practice is illustrated by the recital of 
numerous cases representing types encountered. 
Types of neuropsychiatric war casualities are also 
illustrated with histories. Among the subheadings 
of the book are: methods of neuropsychiatric ex- 
amination; temperament and personality; mental 
deficiency among recruits in the U. S., and soldiers 
overseas; psychopathic personality; epilepsy; nerve 
injuries due to gunshot wounds and to causes other 
than physical injury; the variant mental attributes 
of men; somnambulistic dreaming and dream 
theories; undue physical fatigue; nostalgia; psycho- 
neuroses developing at the battle front; philosophic 
considerations in hysteria; various forms of “‘shell 
shock"’; war psychoses; and nerve injuries with 
reference to reconstruction and_ rehabilitation.— 
V. R. Bartlett (Brown). 


1935. Harms, E. The nervous Jew—a study in 
social-psychiatry. Dis. nerv. Syst., 1942, 3, 47-52.— 
The old cliché that the Jew is predisposed to nervous 
and mental diseases has recently been taken up by 
anti-Semitic scientific circles. Available statistical 
data show, however, that under natural and stable 
conditions the Jews constitute a mentally most 
sound group, and that only when they are forced into 
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an emigration-immigration situation does the inci- 
dence of such disorders increase sharply. This is an 
example of a social, as opposed to an individual, 
psychopathology. The basis for the Jewish emigrant 
fate lies in the Jews’ connection with the Christian 
myth of Jesus. The pogromic threat that produces 
the shy, fearful individual Jew has occurred in 
racially weak, rather than racially strong, groups, 
where the racial character has served to disguise the 
underlying religious animosity. In America the 
strong mixture of all kinds of religious and national 
groups has created a positive environmental situa- 
tion into which the Jew, or any other religious or 
racial minority, may be more readily assimilated.— 
C. E. Henry (Western Reserve). 

1936. Hemphill, R. E. Hyperthyrotic catatonia: 
a schizophrenic symptom-complex. J. ment. Sct., 
1942, 88, 1-30.—The responsibility the thyroid 
bears in the development and maintenance of 
mental illness is discussed. An investigation of the 
incidence of hyperthyroidism in mental patients 
and its distribution among recognizable types of 
mental illness was made from records of 4750 cases 
from the Bristol Mental Hospital from 1930 to 1940. 
4 cases of a rare type of schizophrenia are carefully 
described and named hyperthyrotic catatonia, be- 
cause of the undoubted association of the thyroid. 
The clinical picture showed a period of varying 
schizophrenic symptoms with auditory hallucina- 
tions and an acute episode when visual hallucinations 
appear, with distortion of the body-image, inability 
to differentiate clearly parts of the body. This is 
It is concluded that 


succeeded by catatonic stupor. 
there are types of schizophrenia derived from special 
physical and endocrine constitutions, and that the 
key to these schizophrenic illnesses may be found 
in a systematic determination of the hormones of the 


anterior pituitary —W. L. Wilkins (U. S. Marine 
Corps Base, San Diego, Calif.). 

1937. Hermann, G. Psychoneurocardiovascular 
disorders. Dis. nerv. Syst., 1942, 3, 24-27.—This is 
an outline of various types of central cardiac neu- 
roses and peripheral vascular neuroses. A brief 
description is given of the etiology and therapy 
involved in such vasoconstricting and vasodilating 
disorders.—C. E. Henry (Western Reserve). 

1938. Higier, S. [Sexual neuroses.] Warsaw: 
Prasa Lekarska, 1939. Pp. 141.—[Abstracted re- 
view; original not seen. ] On the basis of a large 
number of clinical cases the author attempts to ex- 
plain the pathogenesis of sexual neuroses in ac- 
cordance with the views of Bechterev and Pavlov. 
Detailed case histories are given.—H. L. Ansbacher 
(Brown). 

1939. Himwich, H. E., & Fazekas, J. F. Cerebral 
metabolism in mongolian idiocy and phenylpyruvic 
oligophrenia. Arch. Neurol. Psychtat., Chtcago, 
1940, 44, 1213-1218.—‘‘In mongolian idiocy the 
brain removes less than the normal amount of 
oxygen and sugar from each hundred cubic centi- 
meters of blood passing through that organ. The 
same phenomenon, though to a lesser extent, is 
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observed in phenylpyruvic oligophrenia. Such re- 
sults might be caused by a decrease in cerebral 
metabolism or by a faster cerebral blood flow. A 
review of the literature indicates that the diminished 
metabolism of the brain is the more probable of the 
two alternatives. Possible relationships between 
mental deficiency and diminished cerebral metabolism 
are discussed."'"—C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 

1940. Humphreys, E. J. The medical diagnosis of 
mental defect. N. Y. St. J. Med., 1941, 41, 2041- 
2042. 

1941. Ibor, L. [Disturbances of libido in cases 
of cerebral trauma.] Act. esp. Neurol. Psiqusdét., 
1940, 1, 30-34.—[Abstracted review; original not 
seen. ] Theauthordisbelieves in localization of sexual 
function in the cerebrum, while admitting its in- 
fluence on sexual activity—W. L. Wilkins (U. S 
Marine Corps Base, San Diego, Calif.). 

1942. Jérg, H. Die allgemeine Psychopathologie 
im Jahre 1939. (General psychopathology in 1939.) 
Fortsch. Neurol. Psychiat., 1941, 13, 100-122.— 
D. S. Oberlin (Newark, Del.). 

1943. Knight, R. P. Intimidation of others as a 
defense against anxiety. Bull. Menninger Clin., 
1942, 6, 4-14.—The author reports a successful 
14-months analysis of a college student admitted to 
a mental hospital during an acute period of aggres- 
sive excitement. Prodromal symptoms included 
marked difficulty in awakening, excessive water 
drinking before retiring, and frequent erections 
when feeling insecure and self-conscious in a crowd. 
Analysis resulted in loss of symptoms and a marked 
character change. Intimidating attitudes were re- 
placed by a desire for affection. The person who 
feels driven to intimidate and frighten others is 
often defending himself against intense anxiety and 
insecurity.— W. A. Varvel (Texas A. & M.). 

1944. Kodama, S. [Proportion of schizophrenics 
among offspring of normal parents.| Psychiat. 
Neurol. japon., 1940, 44, 952-957.—In 100 families, 
each of which had only one schizophrenic offspring, 
there were found a total of 632 siblings. When the 
percentage of schizophrenics was computed by the 
method proposed by Weinberg and employed by 
Riidin, the result was 7.85%. This may be com- 
pared with Riidin’s result of 4.48%. German 
summary p. 61.—E. S. Primoff (U. S. Employment 
Service). 

1945. Kraines, S. H. Mechanism and treatment 
of neurotic symptoms especially of the ear, nose, and 
throat. Arch. Otolaryng., Chicago, 1941, 33, 579- 
591.—“‘Psychoneurotic symptoms fall into two 
categories, symptoms of tension and symptoms of 
symbolism. Symptoms of tension may be general, 
such as irritability, insomnia, and ‘worrying’; or 
focal, wherein the involvement primarily of the 
autonomic nervous system gives rise to tachycardia, 
ringing in the ears, rhinorrhea, mucous colitis and 
other ailments. Symbolic symptoms are those in 
which the symptom represents, unconsciously to the 
patient, certain underlying emotional disturbances. 
The ear, nose, and throat are frequently involved in 
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the states of tension and symbolic states, and the 
treatment of the neuroses of the ear, nose and throat 
must follow the treatment of the underlying emo. 
tional conditions. Such treatment follows the 
procedure of analyzing the nature of the underlying 
causes, outlining to the patient the mechanism of 
his symptom formation, demonstrating to him how 
he should deal with his problems, and instilling 
principles of mental hygiene. The use of suggestion, 
hypnosis, and drugs, should be restricted as adjuvant 
therapy, for these technics do not aim at removing 
the causes of the neurosis.’”—C. K. Trueblood 
(Cambridge, Mass.). 

1946. Lang, T. Weitere methodologische Be- 
merkung zu meinen Arbeiten iiber die genetische 
Bedingtheit der Homosexualitét. (Further method. 
ological note regarding my papers on the genetic 
determination of homosexuality.) Z. ges. Neurol 
Psychiat., 1940, 169, 564-575.—[Abstracted review: 
original not seen. ] The author replies to various 
criticisms regarding the methodology applied in his 
previous studies (see XV: 1350, 2222).—H. L, 
Ansbacher (Brown). 

1947. Lewy, E. Compensation for war neuroses. 
War Med., Chicago, 1941, 1, 887-894.—The purpose 
of this paper, based on experiences with neuroses in 
World War I and traumatic neuroses in civil life, is t 
show how transformation of acute war neuroses into 
permanent illness can be prevented by legal means. 
By paying compensation the state tempts the neu- 
rotic to become chronically ill. Treatment should 
begin before the neurotic has learned that he can 
capitalize his disability. The state should provide 
early diagnosis and unlimited psychotherapeutic 
facilities for patients who seriously want to recover 
If a neurotic is incurable, a lump sum may possibly 
be considered.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

1948. Llamas, E. Estudio sobre la etiologia de la 
esquizofrenia. (A study on etiology of schizo- 
phrenia.) Rev. méd. cubana, 1941, 52, 317-328— 
Schizophrenic symptoms which existed in man} 
patients as sequelae of encephalitis lethargica were 
relieved by removal of tonsils, adenoids, and related 
membranes. It is believed that in these membranes 
encephalitis virus may exist in a symbiotic relation- 
ship; but that when the virus enters the brain tissues 
schizophrenia and other abnormal syndromes arise 
Preliminary results of animal experimentation art 
presented by F. Ramfrez Corrfa. When injected 
with extracts of membranes removed from human 
patients, animals showed symptoms of schizophrenia 
or epilepsy. The symptoms became weaker as tht 
virus was implanted in successive generations— 
E. S. Primoff (U. S. Employment Service). 

1949. Lyle, J., & Holly, S. B. The therapest? 
value of puppets. Bull. Menninger Clin., 1941, ° 
223-226.—The therapeutic possibilities of puppet 
in a program of re-education of the mentally-! 
adult are briefly outlined, and some illustrative case 
material is given.—W. A. Varvel (Texas A. & M. 

1950. Malamud, W., Sands, S. L., & Malamud, | 
The involutional psychoses: a socio-psychiattic 
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study. Psychosom. Med., 1941, 3, 410-426.—The 
climacterium frequently plays an important etio- 
logical role in the development of the involutional 
sychoses which are essentially different from other 
psychoses, particularly the manic-depressive groups. 
‘Adj iustment to the involution is made difficult by a 
heal and inflexible personality structure and 
by precipitating factors of a catastrophic nature 
vhich threaten a sense of security or the continued 
possession of objects with high cathectic values. 
Items to be considered in formulating criteria for 
progress are “‘age, intellectual level, adequacy of 
adult sexual and family adjustment, the time rela- 
tionship between the menopause and the onset of 
the psychosis and the occurrence of physiological 
menopausal symptoms.’’—P. S. de Q. Cabot (Sim- 
mons). 

1951. McAllister, A. H. Disordered speech and 
frustration. New Era, Lond., 1941, 22, 163-167.— 
Child Develpm. Abstr. XV: 1288). 

1952. Miller, C. W., Jr. The paranoid syndrome. 
Arch Neurol. Psychiat. Chicago, 1941, 45, 953-963. 

“There are no paranoid diseases as such. Without 
indulging in oversimplification, it seems legitimate 
to consider, as a working concept, the existence of 
a paranoid syndrome. This may appear in many 
settings, often arises from prepared soil and seems 
to develop on the basis of refusal or inability to deal 
acceptably with a great variety of situations. Some- 
times it plays the chief role in a functional psychosis; 
ccasionally it colors only partially, or even tran- 
siently, an illness which is organic or which is not 


primarily paranoid in the character of its symptoms. 
It appears at times as an unrehearsed attempt to 

hieve security, but it is also seen to develop 
gt ar in personalities which grow more rigid 


year by year. . Its importance, its future course, 

and its modifiability in each patient seem affected 
y many factors w hich call for study of the indi- 
vidual life situation.”"—C. K. Trueblood (Cam- 
— Mass.). 

1953. Neblett, H. C. Mirror-writing and word 
blindness. Sth. Med. Surg., 1941, 103, 340.— 
Mirror-writing may be due to defects in vision and 
may sometimes be corrected by glasses. It is 
more common in men than in women and is es- 
pe ially frequent in subnormals, hysterics, and 

eaf-mutes. It may be a learned reaction, as in the 
ise of telegraphers jotting down messages. Mal- 

evelopment of the angular gyri may lead to loss of 

visual control over motor-memory functions; such 

ial Ide velopment is found in about 1 in 2500 children. 
5. Primoff (U. S. Employment Service). 


1954, Overholser, W. Some mental problems of 
aging and their management. Med. Ann. Dist. 
Columbia, The number of ad- 

nissions to mental hospitals of persons between 60 
ind 70 increased 67.5% from 1910 to 1936. At- 

a to compensate bor the changes which accom- 

iny old age may appear psychotic. In presbyo- 
phrenia, the subject invents fanciful stories instead 
1 admitting forgetfulness. If responses are harmful 
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to society, such as sexual advances toward children, 
institutionalization is necessary—E. S. Primoff 
(U. S. Employment Service). 

1955. Pignataro, F. P. Psychosomatic medicine 
in military practice. Muilit. Surg., 1941, 89, 632-638. 

1956. Pignataro, F. P. The psychoneuroses as 
they pertain to the military service. Muilit. Surg., 
1942, 90, 29-37.—This is a general discussion of the 
mechanisms and clinical manifestations of the 
psychoneuroses. Severe and moderate cases should 
be separated from the service, and mild cases should 
be retained only for duties away from the line. 
M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

1957. Repond, A. Une névrose orientale. (An 
oriental neurosis.) Schweiz. med. Wschr., 1940, 
Part I, 148-150.—[Abstracted review; original not 
seen.] A_ psychological abnormality, J/attah, is 
described which occurs among natives in Malaya 
who are otherwise normal. The symptoms are 
echokinesis, echolalia, and echomimia. The neu- 
rosis is constitutionally determined and neither a 
schizophrenia nor a hysteria in spite of the fact that 
hysterical traits are present. Attacks can be re- 
leased only through persons of greater authority, 
especially those in uniform. A dynamic anxiety 
state is regarded as the cause—H. L. Ansbacher 
(Brown). 

1958. Rojas Ballesteros, L. 
military psychiatry during the Spanish war. | 
Act. esp. Neurol. Psiquidt., 1940, 1, 35-49.—[Ab- 
stracted review; original not seen.] The author 
relates his experiences in a psychiatric clinic. The 
observations on Moroccan soldiers are especially 
notable—M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

1959. Ruesch, J., & Finesinger, J. E. The rela- 
tion of the Rorschach color response te the use of 
color in drawings. Psychosom. Med., 1941, 3, 370- 
388.—The responses of 32 male and 23 female 
patients and 5 normal control subjects were studied. 
The age range was 14-46. 34 patients belonging to 
varied diagnostic groups were treated psycho- 
analytically. 20 feebleminded patients were chosen 
because it has been claimed the feebleminded prefer 
brilliant and striking colors. The colors in drawings 
were scored on a 5-point scale. Sample responses and 
drawings are reproduced. In drawings, the feeble- 
minded used red more freely than other individuals; 
but in the Rorschach there was no such difference. 
Larger areas characterized the drawings of the 
feebleminded. ‘‘Individuals of the extratensive type 
of Rorschach used much larger areas in the color 
drawings than did individuals of the introversive 
type of Rorschach.” A high selectivity for gray was 
shown by subjects belonging to the introversive type 
as well as by those who gave a low number of 
Rorschach color responses. High color scores in 
drawings correlated with high values for the number 
of Rorschach color responses.—P. S. de Q. Cabot 
(Simmons). 

1960. Segal, M. E. Alcoholic psychosis. U. S. 
med. Bull. Veterans’ Adm., 1942, 18, 297-300.— 
Alcoholic indulgence may be a symptom of a psy- 


[Observations on 
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chosis or neurosis not primarily alcoholic in patho- 
genesis. There are, on the other hand, clinical 
pictures of psychoses which occur only with pro- 
longed alcoholic addiction, such as, pathological 
intoxication, delirium tremens, Korsakow’'s psycho- 
sis, acute hallucinosis and ‘‘other types to be speci- 
fied.’’ 23 illustrative cases are presented.—J. E. 
Zerga (U. S. Employment Service). 

1961. Stern, E. S., & Whiles, W. H. Three 
Ganser states and Hamlet. J. ment. Sci,. 1942, 88, 
134-141.—3 cases of Ganser states, in which the 
patient, while mentally ill, unconsciously feigns 
another type of mental illness, are described and 
compared with the character of Hamlet, as revealed 
by Hamlet's own speeches.—W. L. Wilkins (U. S. 
Marine Corps Base, San Diego, Calif.). 

1962. Stokvis, B. [Psychological experiments on 
maternal impressions.] Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 
1940, 8, 113—120.—[_Abstracted review; original not 
seen. ] The only possibility of injuring the fetus 
would be through circulatory changes caused by 
fear. The explanation of this deeply rooted super- 
stition is that the mother trying to shake off 
guilt feelings toward the fetus. The increasing 
aggressive tendencies and consequent guilt feelings 
are diverted by recalling an actual fright, or through 
memory falsification. The hysterical mechanism 
is unmistakable in women who believe in maternal 
impressions.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


1963. (Various. ] Direct psychotherapy in adoles- 
cence—symposium, 1941. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 
1942, 12, 1-42.—After an introduction by P. L. 
Schroeder, M. Gitelson presented the case of a 15- 
year old boy diagnosed as schizophrenic and treated 
by a combination of psychotherapeutic techniques 
over a period of 44 months. The following psychia- 
trists entered into an informal discussion of the case: 
S. Z. Orgel, P. Rosenthal, H. S. Lippman, D. M. 
Levy, F. H. Allen, I. S. Wile, G. J. Mohr, S. W. 
Hartwell, M. W. Gerard, A. Blau. Follow-up 
reports on other cases were presented by F. Rosen- 
4 S. W. Hartwell, M. W. Gerard, P. Blanchard, 

H. Allen. E. I. Falstein presented the case of a 
6 year old boy referred for chronic periodic stealing. 
The child was seen 42 times during a 15-months 
period, and a very good adjustment resulted. The 
author summarizes treatment by saying cases are 
most successful when the therapist is well versed in 
the principles of dynamic psychiatry, is able to see 
the patient regularly and frequently, when the 
patient desires help, and when the more important 
parent can be treated simultaneously. Adolescence 
in itself constitutes an obstacle to therapy as re- 
sistances are more formidable than in the young 
child. Discussion was carried on by A. M. Siewers, 
P. Holmer, H. B. Moyle, and M. Winsor in addition 
to the earlier discussants—R. E. Perl (Jewish 
Board of Guardians). 

1964. Werner, H., & Thuma, B. D. A deficiency 
in the perception of apparent motion in children with 
brain injury. Amer. J. Psychol., 1942, 55, 58-67.— 
20 children between the ages of 11 and 14, with an 
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average IQ of 69, and showing evidence of brain 
lesion (but no gross motor disturbances nor indica. 
tions of visual agnosia) were compared with 20 
children of similar ages and IQ’s but showir ng 
evidence of brain lesion. It was found: “(1) The 
brain-injured children are defective in apparent 
motion perception though they are able to perceive 
real motion. (2) They experience simultaneity at a 
slower rate of succession. (3) Whereas the children 
without brain-injury see motion of some sort with 
the tachistoscopic exposure of single figures, the 
brain-injured group rarely does. (4) The influence 
of tachistoscopically exposed figure on one ex. 
posed immediately thereafter is less for the brain 
injured group than for the control group.’"’—D. F 
Johannsen (Skidmore). 


1965. Yasui, A. [An experimental psychological 
study on the difference between congenital and 
acquired mental defect.) Mitt. med. Ges. Chiba 
1940, 18, 84—-86.—[Abstracted review; original not 
seen.] Yasui conducted comparative studies or 
intelligence, will, and ethical ideas in cases of the 
various forms of congenital mental defect and 
dementia of different psychoses—M. E. Mors 


(Baltimore, Md.). 


no 


[See also abstracts 1804, 1807, 1864, 1884, 189] 
2015, 2019, 2021, 2037, 2049, 2087, 


1909, 1978, 
2093, 2095. | 
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1966. Faust, F. Sprachstérung und Persidnlich- 
keitsbildung. (Speech disturbance and personalit) 
formation.) Allg. Z. Psychiat., 1940, 115, 105-113 
(Abstracted review; original not seen.] Speec! 
disturbances are pz artial expressions of certain social 
attitudes and represent a syndrome series which 
ranges from egocentrism to strong social effecti 
ness.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 

1967. Fridenberg, P. Hormones and vitamins in 
relation to the eye. Med. Rec., N. Y., 1942, 155, 
101.—The author comments upon _ theories 
personality and character and expresses a conviction 
“that facial form and topography, eye form, spacing 
and gaze are definitely indicative of personality anc 
character.""—M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital) 

1968. Horst, P. [Ed.] The prediction of per- 
sonal adjustment. Soc. Sci. Res. Coun. Bull., 194! 
No. 48, 1-156.—This survey of problems and tec! 
niques discusses, at a rather non-technical lev 
the measurement of success in activities; methods 0! 
discovering predictive factors and of assessing t! 
characteristics of individuals; prediction from « 
tingent factors; the quantification of predict! 
using profiles, multiple correlation, and other weight 
ing methods; and testing the accuracy of procedure 
to determine the influences of selection, time interva 
or training. Techniques are illustrated by frequem 
reference to predictive studies of marriage, crimin 
recidivism, vocational adjustment, and school su’ 
cess. Chapter XI suggests major cooperative re 
search projects such as standardizing categories 
personal data, developing pure tests of the major 
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fynctional abilities (e.g. by factor analysis), and 
devising means of using non-linear relations.—C. M. 
Harsh (Nebraska). 

1969. Keilhacker, M. Sprechweise und Persén- 
lichkeit; eine experimentelle Untersuchung. (Man- 
ner of speech and personality; an experimental 
study.) Z. angew. Psychol., 1940, 59, 215-241.— 
rAbstracted review; original not seen. ] The present 
paper is a first attempt to study the expressive con- 
tent of speech systematically, on the basis of phono- 
graphic records. In the introduction parallels to 
Klage’s graphological studies are pointed out. 
Keilhacker differentiates between two ways of 
interpretation. (1) The form of speech may be ob- 
served (pitch, volume, timbre, inflection, tempo, 
rhythm, forcefulness). (2) The meaning of speech 
in oral reading may be judged (whether the material 
is presented more intellectually or more emotionally, 
more as a monologue or as a dialogue, more as a deep 
experience or as a survey). Emotion finds expression 
in timbre, inflection, pitch; will, primarily in 
volume and rhythm. Intelligence and character 
may be judged by other aspects.—H. L. Ansbacher 
(Brown). 

1970. Klages, L. MHandschrift und Charakter; 
gemeinverstandlicher Abriss der graphologischen 
Technik. (Handwriting and character; popular 
treatise on graphological technique.) (17th & 18th 
rev. ed.) Leipzig: Barth, 1940. Pp. vii + 256. 
RM. 8—l[Abstracted review; original not seen. ] 
These editions represent the first revision since the 
original publication of the book in 1916. While 


all the essentials remain unchanged, discussion of 
problems in connection with the following studies 


} 


has been added: Pophal’s motor-physiological graph- 
ology, R. Wieser’s studies on the handwriting of 
criminals, those of Bauer-Mann and of M. Becker 
on the handwriting of children. The graphological 
literature is critically discussed in an appendix.— 
H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 

1971. Leavitt, C. F. Your personal problems and 
how to solve them. Wilmette, Ill.: Author, 1167 
Wilmette Ave., 1941. Pp. 334. $3.00.—In his 
preface the author explains that this book is based 
upon his experiences after discontinuing the practice 
of medicine in 1906 in favor of psychotherapy and 
that it is written for the laity whom he asks to turn 
to it in moments of stress and great need as a meas- 
ure of securing comfort and restoring faith. Repre- 
sentative topical headings are: how to bring a happy 
uplifting influence to your entire organism; what 
people say behind your back; your mind similar to a 
radio; your subconscious mind is like a large public 
brary; harmonizing with life; and keeping young 
through right thinking and associations. There is 
no index.— _M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

1972. Legriin, A. Die absteigende Linie in 
Geschwisterschriften. (The descending line in 
the handwriting of siblings.) Z. pdadag. Psychol., 
1940, 41, 104-111. : 

1973. Lindsay, C., & Mull, H. K. Introversion- 
‘xtraversion in northern and southern college 


1969-1978 


students. Amer. J. Psychol., 1942, 55, 109-110.— 
30 northern and 30 southern girls, all freshmen at 
Sweet Briar College, were given the Bernreuter test 
of introversion-extraversion. The average percentile 
score for the southerners was 39.5, for the northern- 
ers, 54.9, the higher score indicating the greater 
degree of introversion.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore) 

1974. Misbach, L., & Stromberg, R. N. Non- 
separation as a source of dissimilarities between 
monozygotic twins: a case report. J. genet. Psychol., 
1941, 59, 249-257.—Monozygotic female twins, 11 
years 7 months old, reared together, showed sig- 
nificant personality differences which were apparent, 
though somewhat reduced, even in quantitative test 
results. These differences, interpreted in the light 
of life-history differences, suggest the importance of 
the dynamic properties of the social field in deter- 
mining such dissimilarities.—D. K. Spelt (Mary 
Baldwin). 

1975. Reed, R. B. An empirical study in the 
reduction of the number of variables used in pre- 
diction. Soc. Sci. Res. Coun. Bull., 1941, No. 48, 
365-376.—Personal data items of an inventory are 
submitted to centroid factor analysis, which permits 
reduction of the number of items and weighting of 
the remaining items.—C. M. Harsh (Nebraska). 

1976. Richmond, W. V. Making the most of your 
personality. New York: Farrar & Rinehart, 1942. 
Pp. 253. $1.75.—Advice and information for boys 
and girls of high school age, by a psychologist at 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington, D. C.— 
(Courtesy Publishers’ Weekly). 

1977. Super, D. E. The Bernreuter Personality 
Inventory: a review of research. Psychol. Bull., 
1942, 39, 94-125.—This review of 147 articles throws 
into relief the following results from the use of the 
inventory: It measures with reasonable reliability 
group trends. It cannot differentiate perfectly 
normal from abnormal individuals. When used 
with non-psychotics, unfavorable scores are indi- 
cative of maladjustment, but favorable scores do not 
necessarily indicate good adjustment and in some 
cases indicate maladjustment. In student personnel 
work the inventory selects those desiring advise on 
personal matters, cheaters, those who are inde- 
pendent, those who tend to withdraw, and those 
who tend to be leaders. It is not helpful in selecting 
efficient clerical workers. Occupational group differ- 
ences are not entirely clear-cut. Family resem- 
blances and social group differences are in agreement 
with logical expectations. The happily married are 
more stable and extroverted than the unhappy. 
Scores have little relationship to physiological 
measures except thyroid conditions. No significant 
relationship is found between chronological age, 
intelligence, or school achievement. ‘‘Mood, self- 
interest, test sophistication and the desire for social 
approval have less effect on test scores than is 
generally thought.” — F. McKinney (Missouri). 

1978. Thompson, J. W., & Corwin, W. Correla- 
tions between patterns of breathing and personality 
manifestations. Arch. Neurol. Psychiat., Chicago, 
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1942, 47, 265-270.—"‘A type of breathing charac- 
terized by a smaller volume of tidal air and greater 
regularity is found among ‘schizophrenic’ patients 
more commonly than among normal persons. The 
mode of breathing is an index to some of the person- 
ality components of normal persons. Those sharing 
to a greater degree the breathing characteristics 
common among schizophrenic patients are found 
frequently to be ‘schizoid’ in disposition. Suggestive 
evidence is presented for the existence of racial 
characteristics in the breathing pattern. These 
have been demonstrated in races whose personality 
configurations are also generally distinctive.’’-— 
C. K. Trueblood (Cambridge, Mass.). 

1979. Wallin, P. The prediction of individual 
behavior from case studies. Soc. Sci. Res. Coun. 
Bull., 1941, No. 48, 181-250.—The case study may 
be useful (1) in providing a flexible and intensive 
means of evaluating assumed predictive factors; 
(2) in fitting individuals to ideal or empirical ‘types,’ 
assuming that prognosis for the ‘types’ is known; 
and (3) in providing an understanding of the unique 
individual, thus permitting prediction from knowl- 
edge of his persistent mechanisms. The viewpoint 
and the skill of the investigator may influence the 
adequacy, validity, and the interpretation of the 
data. There is need for study of the analytic and 
intuitive skills needed for case prediction. Weak- 
nesses both of actuarial and of case study predictions 
are discussed.—C. M. Harsh (Nebraska). 

1980. Woodruff, A. D. Personal values and the 
direction of behavior. Sch. Rev., 1942, 50, 32-42.— 
The development of a technique for the measure- 
ment of the distinctive patterning of personal values 
is briefly described. Analysis and interpretation of 
the data derived from the administration of the test 
to some 350 subjects in 14 groups exhibiting a wide 
variety of background and behavior patterns yield 
evidence of a close relationship between value 
patterns and individual behavior. There are many 
ways in which studies of personal values may con- 
tribute to furthering wholesome pupil adjustment.— 
R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph’s College for Women). 


[See also abstracts 1798, 1829, 1868, 1885, 1916, 
1925, 1959, 2014, 2019, 2119. ] 
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1981. Bateson, G., & Mead, M. Principles of 
morale building. J. educ. Sociol., 1941, 15, 206-220. 
—Morale is always defined in terms of groups and 
goals and can thus be stated as ‘‘an attitude to a 
group goal expressed in appropriate action.’’ Ab- 
stractions from this concrete setting can be made. 
The réle of two such concepts, morale transfer and 
morale resonance, is discussed. The distinction 
between education, morale building, and propaganda 
is made, and their inter-relationship for morale 
purposes discussed. Three different morale motifs 
pervade different cultures. Americans rely chiefly 
on the “symmetrical motifs, in which the individual 
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is stimulated to make positive assertive efforts jp 
response to greater strength or assertiveness shown 
by his enemy.” The status of the morale builder 
in this country must not be one representing cen. 
tralized or higher authority. He should be an age. 
mate symbol, a member of the local community, and 
not a national figure with a build-up of prestige and 
power.—S. C. Ericksen (Arkansas). 


1982. Bode, B. An experiment in propaganda, 
J. Adult Educ., 1941, 13, 365-370.—Two films op 
labor questions, one conservative and one liberal. 
were shown to several women’s discussion groups 
of the Brooklyn People’s Institute. Results showed 
a tendency toward increased liberalism in every 
group, though three-fourths of the women liked the 
conservative film better and preferred it for their 
children to see. On recall the participants were able 
to cite an average of 6 different propaganda devices 
in the films. Interpretations of the findings are 
given.— S. S. Sargent (Barnard). 

1983. Bowman, H. A. Marriage for moderns. 
New York: Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill, 1942 
Pp. ix + 493. $3.00.—This book is oriented around 
the problems of college age young people and aims 
to acquaint them with ‘“‘facts, principles, attitudes 
and problems that are likely to play a part in mar- 
riage."’ In addition to a discussion of such commor 
problems as reasons for and age for marriage 
choosing a mate, courtship and engagement, wedding 
and honeymoon, sex in marriage, and reproduction 
there are chapters on: the permanently unmarried 
marriage versus @ career, mixed marriage, getting 
along with people, factors contributing to success or 
failure in marriage, use of money and leisure time 
childlessness and family planning, and divorce 
A list of selected references is appended.—D. / 
Riggs (Providence, R. I.). 

1984. Bright, M. L., & Thomas, D. S. Interstate 
migration and intervening opportunities. Amer 
soctol. Rev., 1941, 6, 773-783.—Stouffer’s theory 
(see XV: 1895) relating the distance in geographical 
mobility to the number of intervening opportunities 
is tested by application to United States census data 
The number of people moving various distances from 
each region in the country follows predictions fron 
Stouffer’s hypothesis fairly well, although onl) 
after certain qualitative factors are allowed for— 
I. L. Child (Yale). 

1985. Bush, C. R., & Teilhet, D. L. The press, 
reader habits and reader interest. Ann. Amer 
Acad. polit. soc. Sci., 1942, 219, 7-10.—The average 
urban family reads 1.5 newspapers daily; the average 
person spends about 20 minutes on his daily paper 
Pictorial and graphical content is first in reader 
interest. Women “tend to slight the things about 
news that matter in the social sense, and are mos! 
interested in the commonplace, ephemeral an¢ 
human-interest sides of life’; however a comparisol 
of men’s and women’s interests shows some correla 
tion.— S. S. Sargent (Barnard). 

1986. Campbell, I. G. Basal emotional patterns 
expressible in music. Amer. J. Psychol., 1942, 55, 
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{-17.—Two series of folk-songs and one series of 
classical selections, all played on the piano, served 
as stimuli. 103 college girls acted as O’s. The O's 
were instructed to check the word from a list of 7 
which characterized each piece of music. A sub- 
stantial majority of the O’s agreed on the emotion 
expressed by the pieces. Agreement on gayety, 
ioy, sorrow, and assertion was good; there was 
considerable confusion on yearning, tenderness, and 
calm. There was little agreement on subdivisions 
within each category. ‘‘On the basis of the work 
and the experimental results of the several investiga- 
tors, the writer has drawn up a tentative classifica- 
tion of emotional patterns expressible in music which 
she suggests as basis for future work in the problems 
of expressiveness in music.’"—D. E. Johannsen 
(Skidmore). 

1987. Canady, H. G., Buxton, C., & Gilliland, A. 
R. A scale for the measurement of the social 
environment of negro youth. J. Negro Educ., 1942, 
11, 4-14—The authors present an inventory, 
designed especially for negro youth of high school 
age, which purports to measure the intellectually 
stimulating value of the environment furnished by 
the home, school, community, and other influences. 
Comparisons are made between this scale and others, 
and some preliminary data are given from which 
tentative conclusions are drawn. A distinction is 
drawn between the dynamics of environmental 
forces and the material and non-material possessions 
of the home, the former showing a higher correlation 
with intelligence scores.—W. E. Walton (Nebraska). 


1988. Cantril, H., Schuman, F. L., & Wirth, L. 
Morale, ours and theirs. Univ. Chicago Round 
Table, 1942, No. 199. Pp. 23.—In this round table 
discussion of war morale several points are made. 
(1) Our present negative morale based on fear and 
anger should be replaced by a positive morale of 
afirmative purposes. (2) Our leaders should pre- 
pare for discussion a world-wide program of long- 
range purposes. (3) The public must be given con- 
fidence in their sources of information. (4) Our 
leaders must earn the confidence of the people by 
their daily acts. (5) We must be convinced that 
our cause is worth fighting for—F. W. Finger 
(Brown). 


1989. Chapple, E. D., & Coon, C.S. Principles of 
anthropology. New York: Holt, 1942. Pp. xi 
+ 718. $3.75.—The authors present anthropology 
as a science of human relations or as “‘a unifying 
center around which a science of human relations 
can grow."’ ‘“‘This book is... the result of an 
attempt to explain the phenomena of human rela- 
tions in terms of their changes in time, and it is thus 
both ‘functional’ and ‘historical’ in outlook.” 
Part 1, biology and human relations, discusses the 
operational method, emotion, conditioning, and 
personality. Part 2, environment and technology, 
discusses geography, manufacturing, gathering, hus- 
vandry, transportation, technologies, and division 
of labor. Part 3, the development of institutions, 
presents the family and its interrelations, political, 
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economic and religious institutions, associations, 
and the interrelations of institutions. Parts 4 and 5 
are concerned with symbols and human relations 
with reference to rites, rituals, language, games and 
war, money, law and science. Appendices give a 
reading list and a glossary.— W. S. Hunter (Brown). 

1990. Claparéde, E. Les obstacles a la compré- 
hension mutuelle. (The obstacles to mutual under- 
standing.) Gesundh. u. Wohlf., 1939, 19, 409-416.— 
[Abstracted review; original not seen.] Mutual 
understanding and peaceful relations are not always 
mutually determined. Examples of hostile attitude 
with mutual understanding and friendly attitude in 
spite of its lack are cited. The subject who is not 
understood must be distinguished from the one who 
does not understand. Usually every person is found 
in both réles. Obstacles on the part of the not 
understood are differences in anatomy, physiology, 
psychology, education, language. In the person who 
lacks understanding ignorance, egocentric attitude, 
and psychological inability for empathy play a part. 
The possibility of removing the obstacles is dis- 
cussed.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 

1991. DeHart, W. A. Fertility of Mormons in 
Utah and adjacent states. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1941, 
6, 818-829.—There has been some doubt cast, in 
studies of Catholics and Protestants, upon whether 
religious background really has any effect upon 
fertility. The Mormon religion encourages large 
family size. From a statistical study of 60 counties 
in which Mormons live, the author concludes that 
religious influence is effective in this case; the other 
variables which are controlled in the study are 
proportion of urban population and plane-of-living. 
—I. L. Child (Yale). 

1992. Farago, L. The morale offensive against 
the United States. J. educ. Sociol., 1941, 15, 229- 
241.—Germany has long recognized the importance 
of the United States as an obstacle to its expansion 
program. The long-range and detailed plan of 
propaganda in this country is briefly described. It 
is based on the following principles: (1) Public 
opinion must be won over as a whole rather than 
individuals converted. (2) German propaganda 
must be painstakingly camouflaged. (3) It must be 
based on the accurate knowledge of intellectual, 
emotional, and economic trends in the United States. 
(4) It must never try to create new issues, but detect 
existing issues and concentrate on twisting and 
exploiting them. (5) It must be a fluid and flexible 
policy. (6) It cannot be conducted by remote con- 
trol. (7) It must utilize the good offices of existing 
Fascist or pro-totalitarian native American organiza- 
tions. Its agents may be divided into trouble 
seekers and trouble makers. A description of these 
two types of activity is given—S. C. Ertcksen 
(Arkansas). 

1993. Farnsworth, P. R. Stereotypes in the field 
of musical eminence. Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 
1941, 24, 347-381.—Stereotypes in the field of 
musical eminence can be measured: by ‘“‘asking 
subjects to list the 10 musicians of history who are 
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regarded as having contributed the most to music”’; 
by ‘“‘measuring the relative amounts of encyclopedia 
space devoted to the musicians in question’’; and 
by tabulating the number of page entries in the 
author index of histories of music. Pooling and the 
encyclopedia method show considerable agreement. 
Eminence and familiarity are closely related. ‘‘Emi- 
nence equals familiarity plus high regard.”—F. M. 
Teagarden (Pittsburgh). 

1994. Ginsberg, M. National character. Brit. 
J. Psychol., 1942, 32, 183-205.—‘‘First, the study of 
national character is to be approached, not through 
an investigation of individual differences in _ be- 
haviour, but of the qualities manifested in the 
collective life of nations, their traditions and public 
policy. Secondly, the object of this study is to 
discover whether these manifestations of the collec- 
tive life reveal the existence of relatively permanent 
and stable traits and dispositions and how far these 
form congruent systems. Thirdly, such studies as 
have so far been made indicate that although ulti- 
mately national character must be linked with the 
genetic qualities of the stock, these are highly 
plastic and susceptible of wide variation in their 
actual expression. Hence the national character is 
not something given once and for all, but something 
always in the making, moulding and being moulded 
by the circumstances in which nations find them- 
selves.""— M. D. Vernon (Cambridge). 

1995. Graeber, I., & Britt, S. H. [Eds.] Jews 
New York: Macmillan, 1942. 
Pp. 436. $4.00.—16 authors contribute articles 
relative to the problem of anti-Semitism, from the 
points of view of psychology, physical anthropology, 
sociology, religion, economics, and political science. 
Part three, devoted to the psychology of anti- 
Semitism, contains two articles: ‘The origin of the 
anti-Semitic attitude,"’ by J. F. Brown and “The 
motivation of Jew-gentile relationships’ by E. 
Freeman. Brown points out that there is nothing 
specifically biological in the person of the Jew which 
makes him the goal of racial antagonism but that a 
combination of biological, psychological, and cul- 
tural field factors make him an apt target for dis- 
placement of hostility arising from the anxiety and 
frustration of modern society. Freeman explains 
Jew-gentile relationships in terms of conditioning of 
aggression in patterns set by social expectancy and 
ethnocentrism. To the section, the rhythm of two 
worlds, E. V. Stonequist contributes an article on 
“The marginal character of the Jews’’ which dis- 
cusses the effect of a position on the margin of the 
gentile world on Jewish personalities—C. Glick 
(Brown). 

1996. Heberle, R. Social factors in birth control. 
Amer. sociol. Rev., 1941, 6, 794-805.—The decline 
of fertility in recent decades is interpreted by the 
author as dependent upon basic structural changes 
in the economic system during this period of late 
capitalism. These changes have resulted in a greater 
frequency of economic insecurity and in a greater 
proportion of people whose social prestige is de- 


in a gentile world. 
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pendent upon conformity to norms of conspicuous 
consumption. Both these conditions are sources of 
motivation for the practice of birth control. The 
author argues that the basic tendency is towards a 
positive and not a negative correlation between 
fertility and wealth. Birth rate trends in varioys 
countries are cited in support of the author's thesis. 
—I. L. Child (Yale). 

1997. Hunt, J. McV., & Solomon, R. L. The 
stability and some correlates of group-status in a 
summer-camp group of young boys. Amer. / 
Psychol., 1942, 55, 33-45.—22 boys, aged 5-9 years, 
were observed sociometrically for 8 weeks. After 6 
hours of camp life they were asked ‘‘Whom do you 
like best?’’, and the question was repeated (in- 
formally and privately) each week. ‘A learning 
theory of the stabilization of group-status is pre- 
sented. . . . Previous experience in camp, athletic 
ability, generosity, physical attractiveness, orderli- 
ness of activity, and lack of egocentricity are found 
significantly correlated with group-status. With 
time in camp the correlation between group-status 
and such a palpable characteristic as athletic ability 
decreased, while those correlations between group- 
status and behavioral traits increased. The func- 
tional leader of the group is distinguished in the 
sociogram by the number of choices received in- 
directly rather than by the number of direct choices 
—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

1998. Irion, T. W. H. The place of language in 
mental development. Amer. Ann. Deaf, 1941, 86, 
364—-373.—It is an error to think of the human being 
as being possessed of a mind, which when given the 
proper media of stimulation, develops the human 
language. On the contrary, the development of 
language is, itself, the development of human 
mentality. The concept of intelligence is meaning- 
less except when expressed in terms of intelligent 
behavior. To define the human intellect is to cata- 
logue all of those activities which are possible only 
because of the development of language.—C. V 
Hudgins (Clarke School). 

1999. Jackson, E. The quantitative measure- 
ment of assonance and alliteration in Swinburne. 
Amer. J. Psychol., 1942, 55, 115-123.—‘‘The quanti- 
tative study of ‘verbal strengthening’ is highly 
desirable. To be sound, the study must have a 
fixed basis of comparison. The best basis for a 
study of iambic pentameter is the occurrence by lin¢ 
of alliteration and assonance in some unalliterative 
poet, say Wordsworth. The possible combination: 
of these devices are many, and an adequate stud) 
should include as many of them as possible. The 
explanation of the causes of alliteration is an entirel) 
different matter. It is not safe to assume that a poet 
is not aware of what he is about. A study of Swin- 
burne’s lyric verse and in particular of Nephelidi 
indicates that he had conspicuous alliterative and 
assonantal habits of which he was well aware. — 
D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2000. Jones, V. Attitudes toward peace and wat. 
J. higher Educ., 1942, 13, 5-13.—700 Clark Uni- 
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versity students were tested between 1930 and 1941 
with the Thurstone-Droba Scale on Attitude toward 
War and a special scale devised by the author. 
Between 1930 and 1936 the attitudes were mildly 
pacifistic, seniors being more pacifistic than fresh- 
men: since 1936 there has been a definite shift toward 
less pacifism. General attitudes toward war and 
peace are largely formed before college age. Evi- 
dence is presented to support the hypothesis that a 
person has not one attitude toward war but a 

tumber of attitudes; there is no single continuum 
running from militarism to pacifism, but there are 
continua along several different planes (economic, 
humanitarian, political, etc.). Changes in attitude 
on a specific plan or toward a specific issue may occur 
rapidly, but the total attitude framework changes 
very slowly. The significance of this conclusion for 
education and propaganda is discussed.—R. A. 
Brotemarkle (Pennsylvania). 

2001. Livesay, T. M. Racial comparisons in test- 
intelligence. Amer. J. Psychol., 1942, 55, 90-95.— 
2139 Hawaiian high school seniors representing 8 
racial groups took the 1935 edition of the American 
Council Psychological Examination for High School 
Graduates and College Freshman. Numbers of 
cases in each group varied from 25 (Filipino) to 
1155 (Japanese). The rank order of the average 
scores for the racial groups was: Caucasian, Cau- 
casian- Hawaiian, Chinese, Korean, Japanese, Asiatic- 
Hawaiian, Portuguese, and Filipino. Differences in 


mean scores ranged from 87.3 (Caucasian and 
Filipino) to 0.13 (Asiatic-Hawaiian and Japanese). 


13 out of 28 differences were reliable, all 13 pertain- 
ing to comparisons involving Caucasians, Caucasian- 
Hawaiians, or Chinese. Of 49 sex comparisons 28 
showed differences (16 reliable) in favor of the males. 

D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2002. Lundberg, G. A. Social research; a study 
in methods of gathering data. (2nd. ed.) New York: 
Longmans, Green, 1942. Pp. xx + 426. $3.25.— 
Most of the chapter headings of the 1929 edition 
(see Il]: 3267) are retained, although ‘‘at least 
three-fourths of the present edition is entirely new 

Most of the references are to studies that have 
appeared during the last five years.’"” Two new 
chapters have been added, one on questionnaires 
and the other on sociometric methods. Greater 
emphasis is placed upon practical problems in 
research. The topics treated are indicated by the 
chapter titles: theory and planning of social re- 
search; difficulties of objective observation, experi- 
mental techniques; terminology, units, and classi- 
heation; principal methods of social research; the 
sample in social research; the schedule as an in- 
strument of observation; questionnaire; measure- 
ment of attitudes and opinions; measurement of 
institutional behavior; sociometric methods in ecol- 
ogy and inter- personal relations; field work: the 
interview and the social surv ey; social bookkeeping. 
Each chapter includes an annotated list of sugges- 
tions for further study. A bibliography of bibliog- 

— (21 titles) is appended.—G. R. Thornton 

ur¢ ue). 
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2003. Miarill, G.. & Mull, H. K. A further study 
of preferred regions in musical compositions and the 
effect of repetition upon them. Amer. J. Psychol 
1942, 55, 110-111.—30 unmusical O's were asked 
to indicate regions of preference in 4 classical! pieces 
The results confirm those obtained with musica! 
O's (see XV: 1254), but indicate much less com- 
munality of preference. Preferred regions tend to be 
longer with unmusical O's; they individually prefer 
fewer regions and are less consistent in their prefer- 
ences.—D. E. Johannsen (Skidmore). 

2004. McCormick, T. C., & Brooks M.S. Occu- 
pational birth and marriage rates, Wisconsin, 1920- 
1936. Amer. sociol. Rev., 1941, 6, 806-817.—Con- 
siderable differences in birth and marriage rates were 
found not only between farmers and city males, but 
also between men in different urban occupations. 
A sample finding is that in the city marriage rates 
were somewhat sensitive to changes in business con- 
ditions, but not on the farms. Many detailed find- 
ings are reported, with little interpretation.—J. L. 
Child (Yale). 

2005. Mead, M. On methods of implementing a 
national morale program. Appi. Anthrop., 1941, 1, 
20—-24.—Direction of defense activities from above 
will not bring out the maximum war effort in 
America, as it does in totalitarian countries, because 
the character structure of Americans is different. 
Americans in childhood are not accustomed to dic- 
tation from a father, but instead, are trained to 
compete with individuals of something of their own 
size and are habituated to participate as members of 
relatively small groups. Defense activities should 
be stimulated by appealing to natural rivalry lines 
in states, cities, lodges, churches, etc., and by making 
use of natural leaders rather than appointive or 
elective directors. Several specific suggestions are 
made.— W. Dennis (Louisiana). 

2006. Meier, N. C. The Meier art tests. 
judgment; examiner’s manual. Iowa City: Bureau 
of Educational Research, University of lowa, 1942. 
Pp. 24. 10¢—In the introduction measurement 
of art judgment and factors in artistic aptitude are 
discussed. This is followed by: directions for giving 
and scoring the test (see XV: 1089), interpretations 
of the scores, and data on validity and reliability. 
Finally, the author presents his interlinkage theory 
of talent. ‘‘The theory is closely related to the 
doctrine of orthogenesis and the Product Theory of 
interaction of nature with nurture.’ ‘‘The person 
who has artistic promise will be one who has some 
stock inheritance which confers upon him the con- 
stitutional make-up which makes the acquisition 
of ... skills [in artistic pursuits] easy.” 5 
further factors are found interlinked with this 
fundamental one. 15-item bibliography.—H. L. 
Ansbacher (Brown). 


2007. Mitchell, C. 


I. Art 


Attitudes of high-school 
pupils toward the public press. Sch. Rev., 1942, 50, 
107—111.— Responses of pupils in grades 8-12 to 
the 36 items of a specially designed attitude scale 
on the public press are compared with the reactions 
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of Rotary Club members and school teachers to the 
same group of statements. Average scores of high 


school pupils suggest less favorable attitudes toward 
the press than those possessed by adults out of 
school, with evidence of a direct relationship be- 
tween the number of years in school and the degree 
Joseph's 


of hostility—R. C. Strassburger (St. 
College for Women). 

2008. Mowrer, E. R. Methodological problems 
in social disorganization. Amer. soctol. Rev., 1941, 
6, 839-852.—The author first reviews the efforts 
that have been made to define the concept of social 
disorganization and then proposes an integrated 
conceptual scheme which recognizes that individual 
variation is the source of both personal and social 
disorganization but may lead to only one or to 
neither. Turning to methodological problems, he 
criticizes refined statistical studies of delinquency, 
insanity, family disorganization, etc., pointing out 
that the data ordinarily used are based upon legal- 
istic definitions and may differ enormously from the 
true facts about the matters that the investigator 
intends to study. This paper is followed by critical 
comments by R. F. Sletto and F. N. House.—J. L. 
Child (Yale). 

2009. Pope, A. U. The importance of morale. 
J. educ. Sociol., 1941, 15, 195—205.—The importance 
of morale in past military successes is indicated. The 
intensive and long-range German morale program is 
contrasted with the inadequacies of the French, 
English, and U. S. programs. The propaganda 
efforts of the Creel Committee in World War I were 
too specific and directed solely at winning the war. 
This type of morale status had no carry-over into 
peace. The result of this plus the economic depres- 
sion of the thirties have left the U. S. citizen in a 
distrustful and apathetic state. High morale lies 
behind the success of production, labor, and manage- 
ment. A complete moral service would ‘‘show the 
public how to win the war of nerves, how to detect 
hostile propaganda, how to control rumor, fear, or 
panic.”” This type of morale would go beyond the 
war and carry us through the difficult period of post- 
war reconstruction.—S. C. Ericksen (Arkansas). 

2010. Rank, O. Beyond psychology. Philadel- 
phia: Elizabeth Hauser, 1711 Fitzwater St., 1941. 
Pp. 291. $3.00.—In this posthumous work, pub- 
lished privately by friends and students of the 
author, Rank extends his previous discussions of the 
influences collective beliefs exert upon human 
behavior to a consideration of ‘‘the irrational basis 
of human nature which lies beyond any psychology, 
individual or collective.’’ By irrational forces he 
does not mean natural biological impulses but rather 
“certain powerful ideologies which have been ac- 
cepted or interpreted as purely rational, when in 
reality they are emotional."’ He argues for an 
acceptance of ‘‘the fundamental irrationality of the 
human being and life in general with allowance for 
its dynamic functioning in human behavior” and for 
a more balanced evaluation of the irrational as 
against the rational. Chapter headings are: psychol- 
ogy and social change; the double as immortal self; 
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the emergence of the social self; the creation of 
personality; two kinds of love; the creation of the 
sexual self; feminine psychology and masculine 
ideology; and psychology beyond the self —W. 4. 
Varvel (Texas A. & M.). 

2011. Ruch, F. L. The problem of measuring 
morale. J. educ. Sociol., 1941, 15, 221-228.—The 
potentialities and weaknesses of the public opinion 
poll are described. The two basic problems are 
to get a fair sample, and to obtain the desired infor. 
mation from each individual in that sample. The 
first problem is easier to handle than the second. 
Techniques must be developed to measure the latent 
content of people’s minds as well as the manifest 
content which is what we usually measure. “At 
the present time two types of approach seem to 
offer promise in the measurement of essential 
phases of morale: (1) the use of indirect indicators 
or situations in which the real purpose of the ques- 
tions is not apparent to the respondent; (2) the 
observation of actual behavior.”’ A few applications 
of these procedures are described.—S. C. Ericksen 
(Arkansas). 

2012. Spier, L., & others. Language, culture, 
and personality: essays in memory of Edward 
Sapir. Menasha, Wis.: Sapir Memorial Publication 
Fund, 450 Ahnaip St., 1941. Pp. 308. $3.75. 


2013. Stérring, G. Psychologie der Beziehung 
zwischen dem Sittlichen und dem Religidsen. 
(Psychology of the relation between ethics and 
religion.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1940, 106, 241-260.— 
[Abstracted review; original not seen. ] The author 
defends Christianity against German neo-paganism. 
Ethical and at the same time religious is any belief 
in a realm of God on earth in the future. In addition 
to the efforts of Fichte those of national-socialistic 
youth education are important examples of such 
ethical-religious conduct. But beyond Christian 
mutual interaction between ethics and religion, 
ethical conduct is possible through an autonomous 
sense of duty.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 


2014. Sutherland, R. L. Color, class, and person- 
ality. Washington, D. C.: American Council of 
Education, 1942. Pp. 135. $1.25.—This final 
volume in the American Youth Commission's 
series of studies of personality development among 
Negro youth reviews and interprets the chief findings 
of the preceding studies (see XV: 324, 3083, 4726 
The author seeks to answer two questions: ‘What 
does it mean to be born a Negro?” and ‘‘What can 
be done to help Negro youth?”’ The first question 
is answered in terms of the attitudes and stereotypes 
which establish the caste and class status and the 
resulting personality configurations of Negroes in the 
white-dominated American society. The second 
question is answered in terms of changing the stereo- 
types, the lower-class living standards of Negroes, 
and the educational, social work, and_ religious 
programs concerned with Negro youth.—C. Glick 
(Brown). 

2015. Wilson, D.C. The psychiatrist looks at wat. 
Sth. med. J., Bgham, 1942, 35, 79-82.—The psy- 
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chiatrist interprets mass movements in terms of 
‘ndividual personality. Skillful homicide was classed 
among the fine arts by all mankind until recently, 
and attitudes toward it are part of modern inherit- 
ance. Killing and eating one’s enemy was perhaps 
nce the supreme pleasure, satisfying all agressions 
and needing no excuse. Later, it became necessary 
to ennoble mass murder through the idea of a game 
with rules. Love for killing is becoming progres- 
sively more difficult to arouse; hence present-day 
wars require a special setting: a maladjusted nation 
indentifying itself with a frustrated leader. Both 
must prove their superiority or die; their own adjust- 
ment justifies any means. The cure for war is an 
international mental hygiene movement to prevent 
mass deception through playing on weaknesses of 
personality —M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


‘See also abstracts 1838, 1847, 1874, 1875, 1901, 
1935, 1957, 1962, 1966, 2061, 2109, 2115. ] 


CRIME AND DELINQUENCY 


2016. [Anon.] Suicides that fail. Statist. Bull. 
Metrop. Life Insur., 1941, 22, No. 5, 9-10.—Over 
18,000 commit suicide in the U. S. each year, while 
100,000 more attempt it and fail. Although more 
women than men attempt suicide, the successful 
efforts of men outnumber those of women three to 
ne. A greater proportion of women attempt 
suicide at the younger ages, when suicides are least 
successful. Women pick methods less likely to be 
fatal, either because they are less determined to die, 
1 because they select methods most accessible and 
least violent.—E. Weitzman (U. S. Employment 
Service). 

2017. Doll, O., Berner, G., & Ruhfus, W. Ju- 
gencliche Rechtsbrecher und ihr Beruf. Eine 
Untersuchung der Miinchener straffilligen Jugend- 
lichen des Jahres 1937. (Delinquent adolescents 
ind their vocation. A study of convicted ado- 
lescents in Munich during 1937.) Krim. Abh., 1939, 
No. 42. Pp. 195.—[Abstracted review; original not 
seen. ] This monograph received the first prize in 
4th Reich vocational contest for German 
students. The material presented includes statistics 
on age, vocation, sex; data on environmental factors, 
predisposition; and case histories. The tasks of the 
Nazi youth organizations in the prevention of 
adolescent delinquency are discussed.—H. L. Ans- 
bacher (Brown). 

2018. Godwin, G. War and juvenile delinquency. 
Contemp. Rev., 1941, No. 910, 251-255.—(Child 
Develpm. Abstr. XV: 1286). 

2019. Hofmann, H. Degenerationszeichen am 
Ohr. Eine Untersuchung iiber die Haufigkeit und 
den Wert der sogenannten Degenerationszeichen 
bei Normalen, Verbrechern und Schwachsinnigen. 
‘So-called stigmata of degeneration of the ear: their 
‘requency and significance in normals, criminals, 
d mental defectives.) Off. GesundhDienst, 1940, 
‘/3-583.—[Abstracted review; original not seen. ] 
is study comprises 800-850 cases in each group. 
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The various so-called stigmata of degeneration of the 
ear occurred with increasing frequency in normals, 
criminals, and mental defectives. The increased 
incidence of definite peculiarities in criminals, and 
especially in defectives, points to connections be- 
tween psychophysical constitution and physical 
characteristics.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 

2020. Neureiter, F. v. Kriminalbiologie. (Biol- 
ogy of crime.) Berlin: Carl Heymann, 1940. Pp. 82. 
RM. 5.—[Abstracted review; original not seen. ] 
All problems of significance for the court physician 
and the public health service are briefly presented: 
origin of the biology of crime and its relation to the 
sociology of crime, crime policy, and heredobiology; 
its tasks; its organization; body build and crime; 
abnormal personality and crime; the significance of 
feeblemindedness; and the results of twin and family 
research. The tasks of social prognosis and meas- 
ures of correction are stressed.—H. L. Ansbacher 
(Brown). 

2021. Prudhomme, C. Epilepsy and suicide. 
J. nerv. ment. Dis., 1941, 94, 722-731.—From the 
statistics available the author concludes that suicide 
is more frequent among epileptics than is generally 
expected. Aspects of the epileptic personality 
which might lead to suicide are discussed.—M. 
Keller (Butler Hospital). 


[See also abstracts 1882, 2097. } 
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2022. Abercrombie, S. A., & Hawkins, C. G. 
Measuring the results of driver instruction. New 
York: Center for Safety Education, New York 
University, 1941. Pp. 32.—The Abercrombie Driver 
Test is described and its validation on a group of 16 
drivers and 14 non-drivers given. The test consists 
of (1) a theoretical phase (questionnaire on proper 
driving practices), (2) a practical phase, and (3) a 
mechanical phase. The practical phase consists of 
a rating scale of specific manipulations and an over- 
all rating scale filled out after the performance. 
When used before and after a course of instruction, 
the mean scores of non-drivers showed a dramatic 
gain in all of the manipulation phases, while the 
mean scores of drivers showed a smaller although 
consistent gain. The weighting of scores for the 
driving acts was determined by a jury of experts. 
The statistical reliability of the data is not presented 
in this pamphlet.—T7. W. Forbes (Stevens Institute 
of Technology). 

2023. Bills, M. A. Tests that have failed and 
why. Market. Ser. Amer. Mgmt Ass., 1941, No. 45, 
32—35.—Three tests fell down as tools of selection of 
salesmen in particular situations: (1) a name and 
number checking test, of value only in selecting a 
low level of clerical workers; (2) a test of dominance 
and extroversion for salesmen in which the scores 
on the test contradicted the impression gaind from a 
controlled interview and showed no relation with 
subsequent work; (3) the Humm-Wadsworth tem- 
perament test in which too many varying interpreta- 
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tions were given of the same patterns of profiles. 
These failures are balanced by twice as many tests 
that long experience has shown to be of value.— 
H. Moore (Business Research Corporation). 

2024. Brody, L. Personal factors in safe opera- 
tion of motor vehicles. New York: Center for 
Safety Education, New York University, 1941. 
Pp. 96. $0.75.—This monograph starts with a 
general and rather comprehensive review of studies 
of driver licensing and of personal characteristics. 
A report is given of a further study of 13 repeaters 
and 19 non-repeaters. Age and driving experience 
were considered and the following tests included: 
driving skill (laboratory), driving skill (Abercrombie 
rating of road test), reaction time, knowledge of 
driving principles (questionnaire on 185 persons), 
the Bell Adjustment Inventory, blood pressure, 
visual acuity and field. Case studies are appended. 
The experimental results agree in some cases and 
disagree in others with previous studies —T. W. 
Forbes (Stevens Institute of Technology). 

2025. Craig, D. R., & Charters, W. W. Personal 
leadership in industry. 2nd ed.) New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1941. Pp. xiv + 245. $2.50.—With 
the exception of 5 minor changes this is a reprint of 
the first (1925) edition.—H. Moore (Business Research 
Corporation). 

2026. Drake, C. A. Vocational guidance in the 
employment interview. Occupations, 1942, 20, 430- 
432.—The author urges that interviewers should 
give sound professional and objective vocational 
advice to all applicants, whether or not they are 
employed. The giving of advice to acceptable 
candidates tends to make for better employees. 
Advice given to non-acceptable candidates tends to 
draw better applicants, and renders a valuable con- 
ribution to the company and to the community. 
The kind of advice, candidates who need assistance, 
and the limitations of the service are discussed.— 
G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 

2027. Hawthorne, J. W. Progress in methods of 
personnel selection. Publi. Person. Rev., 1942, 3, 
11-19.—In the field of personnel selection there 
seem to be several significant trends which assume 
the proportion of progress rather than mere change. 
These include the increasing application of merit 
systems in Social Security Agencies, attempts by 
civil service agencies to decrease or eliminate over- 
lapping examining, and a tendency for realistic job 
specifications to supplant a priori “minimum quali- 
fications."" Progress also appears in examining, 
rating, statistical, and research techniques.—H. F. 
Roth (Minnesota). 

2028. Lee, J. G. Flying fitness—what it takes. 
Med. Rec., N. Y., 1942, 155, 141-142.—A brief 
statement of the physical requirements for candi- 
dates for the air service and of the test procedures 
employed to determine their capacity to serve as 
pilots.— M. H. Erickson (Eloise Hospital). 

2029. Mata, L. [Psychophysical tests during 
flight. ] Rev. méd. lat.-amer., 1941, 26, 918-922.— 
See XV: 5331. 
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2030. Matheny, W. G. The effectiveness of 
aptitude testing in the civilian pilot training program, 
Trans. Kans. Acad. Sct., 1941, 44, 363-365.—55 
college students participating in the civilian pilot 
training program were rated as to final flying ability 
by the flight operator and the flight examiner. A 
weighted battery composed of the Kelly Spatial 
Insight Test, the Henmon-Nelson Test of Mental 
Ability for College Students, a work load factor 
(curricular and extracurricular), and a rating fo 
interest in aviation correlated .7 + .047 with the 
combined rating on final flying ability—W. 4 
Varvel (Texas A. & M.). 

2031. Meister, E. Experimentelle Untersuchun- 
gen iiber die Verbesserung der Fehler durch einen 
zweiten Beobachter bei dem freihandigen Verfolgen 
bewegter Ziele. (Experiments on the correction, by 
a second observer, of errors in freehand pursuit of 
moving targets.) Arch. ges. Psychol., 1940, 106, 
89-106.—[Abstracted review; original not seen. ] 
This is a psychophysical contribution to ballistics 
One subject followed with a pointer a target moving g 
at constant speed in a straight line. A 
person corrected the first one’s mistakes by additional 
measures. It was usually possible to reduce by this 
method the number of failures—M. E. Morse 
(Baltimore, Md.). 


2032. Ohmann, O. A. Research on the selection 
of salesmen at the Tremco Manufacturing Company. 
Market. Ser. Amer. Mgmt Ass., 1941, No. 45, 11 
—From 14 measuresof salesmen’s performance ‘annual 
commission earnings’ was selected as the most 
reliable. 13 of the 31 items in the application blank 
were significantly related to the criterion: height 
age, marital status, number of dependents, amount 
of life insurance carried, debts, years of education 
number of clubs and organizations, years on last 
job, experience in the building maintenance line 
average number of years on all previous jobs 
average monthly earnings On last job, and reasons 
for leaving last job. A study of the duties, successes, 
and failures of present salesmen led to the adoption 
of 10 qualities to be judged in applicants. A rating 
form was used to estimate these in a controlled 
interview, and a test constructed consisting of 3 
parts: difficult sales situations, verbal and pictorial 
descriptions of building maintenance problems, and 
arithmetical calculations. The test gives promise 
as a supplementary selection tool—H. Moore 
(Business Research Corporation). 


2033. Saslaw, M. S., & Junkermann, C. S$. 
Medical aspects of the selective service system. 
Follow-up study. War Med., Chicago, 1942, 2, 9% 
101.—From their study of rejectees at Camp Shelby, 
Miss., the authors believe that the high incidence o of 
mental conditions is not real but is explained, | 
that area at least, by inclusion in the group o! 
illiterates, who actually formed by far the largest 
proportion.— M. E. Morse (Baltimore, Md.). 


2034. Stouffer, S. A., & others. Memorandum 02 
prediction and national defense. Soc. Sci. Res 


secon 
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Coun. Bull., 1941, No. 48, 157-180.—The importance 
{ making efficient use of human resources by select- 
ing personnel for special tasks and trying to avoid 
maladjustment is pointed out. Applications of test- 
ing and training methods in the German army are 
cited as evidence of the contributions which psychol- 
gists can make.—C. M. Harsh (Nebraska). 


2035. Treuhaft, W. C. The psychologist’s role 
in the sales organization. Market. Ser. Amer. 
Momt Ass., 1941, No. 45, 5-10.—(1) The psychol- 
ist cooperates as a technical advisor in improving 
the methods and technique of selection, and in train- 
ing and developing salesmen. (2) If standardized 
tests are used in selecting salesmen, they must be 
tried out and evaluated under company conditions 
before being adopted. (3) Changes in methods of 
selection must be followed up by a study of and a 
tying-in of the problems and methods of training, 
development, and supervision. (4) Research with 
sales problems must be of a continuous nature; the 
value of a psychologist to an organization increases 
is he learns more about the business of the organiza- 
tion he serves —H. Moore (Business Research 
Corporation). 

2036. Viteles, M. S. Getting results from a 
program of testing for sales ability. Market. Ser. 
Amer. Memt Ass., 1941, No. 45, 18-31.—A résumé 
f the various tools that have been tried in selecting 
salesmen is accompanied by a summary of the po- 

ntially valuable tools and some significant findings 

n the Humm-Wadsworth Temperament test. 59 
appliance salesmen were given the test at the same 
time that the customary selection tools had made a 
choice. According to the desirable pattern sug- 
gested by the test authors, 20 of the salesmen should 
have made a success of selling. But actually 12 of 
were terminated or resigned during the 
tryout period. These and other results established 
the invalidity of this test as a selection tool for 
salesmen. This is contrasted with the method used 
Insurance Sales Research Bureau.— 
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‘See also abstracts 1803, 1810, 1869, 1897, 1898, 
1955, 2067. ] 
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(incl. Vocational Guidance) 


2037. Altman, E. Mentally unbalanced teachers. 


Amer Mercury, 1941, 52, 391-401.—Of the total 
instructional and advisory staff of 37,000 in the 
New York City school system, the former chief 
medical examiner for the system estimates that 
there are probably 4,500 in need of psychiatric 
treatment. At least 1,500 are definite mental cases, 
but the entire lot of 4,500 should be removed from 
their place of intimate contact with children. Be- 
cause of various obstacles in the organization of the 
school system, however, it is difficult to dislodge even 
the most obvious psychotics from their teaching 
Posts. The author recommends several reforms to 
‘mprove the situation: (1) compulsory retirement 
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of teachers at 60 years of age, (2) principle of rota- 
tion of teachers, (3) periodic health examinations 
(4) formation of a benevolent association for teachers 
and (5) strictly probationary periods before qualifica 
tion for permanent licenses.— N. R. Bartlett (Browr 

2038. [Anon.] Case studies in educational 
problems. Cath. Schs J., 1942, 42, 45-46.—Two 
case studies are presented to illustrate the necessity 
for cooperation of home and school in the handling 
of adolescent emotional problems. The situation 
cannot be really understood or treated by one alone 
—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 


2039. [Anon.] Reading Clinic publications. Op- 
tom. Wkly, 1941, 32, 429-430.—A bibliography of 
sources of help for teachers, in the field of reading, 
published by the Reading Clinic, Pennsylvania 
State College —D. J. Shaad (Lawrence, Kansas). 

2040. Babcock, F. L. The U. S. college graduate. 
New York: Macmillan, 1941. Pp. 112. $1.50.— 
This study is a part of a research project done for 
Time, Inc. Reader Research Department using the 
Fortune Public Opinion Survey sampling techniques. 
The gross sample numbered 12,728 college graduates 
from over 1,048 colleges and universities. Section I 
deals with the problems of age, sex, family status, 
geography of the educational institutions, the 
graduate bloc, and earnings of the graduate bloc. 
Section II lists the data according to type of college, 
type of degree, and distribution of residence. The 
appendices cover the methodology used, statistical 
supplement, and a list of the cooperating institu- 
tions.— W. F. Madden (Middlebury). 


2041. Bartel, H. Allgemeine Stérungen und 
Schwierigkeiten der Tauglichkeitsbegutachtung. 
(General disturbances and difficulties of aptitude 
testing.) Z. Arbeitspsychol., 1939, 12, 62-67. 

2042. Benson, V. E. The intelligence and later 
scholastic success of sixth-grade pupils. Sch. & 
Soc., 1942, 55, 163-167.—The scholastic history was 
traced of students whose IQ's were determined in 
6th grade by means of the Haggerty Intelligence 
Examination. While the correlation of IQ's and 
grade levels attained was only .57 + .01 and there 
was considerable overlapping, the median IQ's of 
those who finished only 8th grade was 94; entered 
but did not complete high school, 108; were grad- 
uated from high school, 122; were graduated from 
college, 126; took graduate work, 132; and took 
advanced degrees, 134.—M. Lee (Chicago, IIl.). 


2043. Bladergroen, W. J. [The effect of coopera- 
tive study on the achievement of pupils in secondary 
schools. | Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1940, 8, 33-60.— 
[Abstracted review; original not seen. ] Boys and 
girls, aged 12-14 years, were paired on the basis of 
achievement and given Latin assignments to trans- 
late, first after single study and then after joint 
study. In acontrol series the second assignment was 
also carried out singly. It was found that coopera- 
tive study improved achievement decidedly, in 
young subjects immediately, in older ones only as an 
aftereffect which became evident in a third test 
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assignment. In the older subjects cooperation itself 
was often difficult—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 


2044. Bryson, G. A college course on marriage 
and the family. Sociol. soc. Res., 1942, 26, 209-221. 
—Both objectives and content are discussed. The 
writer agrees with other sociologists that the family 
is ‘“‘a unity of interacting personalities—each with a 
history.’’ She emphasizes the everchanging nature 
of marriage and family in response to cultural 
forces. Economic, legal, biological, psychological, 
and psychiatric aspects of the question are included 
in the course as outlined.—S. S. Sargent (Barnard). 

2045. Cao-Pinna, V. Valutazione del “livello 
mentale’’ dei bimbi e giovanetti (sesso, eta crono- 
logica, eta scolastica). Applicazione del testo di 
Ballard. (Evaluation of the ‘‘mental level’ of 
children and adolescents [sex, chronological age, 
educational age ]. Application of the Ballard test.) 
Arch. Antrop. crim., 1940, 60, 24-66.—[Abstracted 
review; original not seen.] Up to the 13th year 
girls are superior to boys and from then on slightly 
inferior. The range of scores is narrower in girls 
than in boys. Mental level shows a high correlation 
with school grade, but in the higher grades the in- 
crease in level is less than in the lower grades.—H. L. 
Ansbacher (Brown). 

2046. Cardall, A. J. Arithmetical reasoning test. 
Forms A and B. Chicago: Science Research Asso- 
ciates, 1941. 5¢ each; specimen set 20¢. 


2047. Cardall, A. J. Primary business interests. 


Chicago, IIl.: Science Research Associates, 1941. 
5¢ each; scoring keys 25¢; specimen set 35¢. 

2048. Carpenter, M. F., & Stuit, D. B. 
placement examinations, English training. 


lowa 
(Re- 
vision of Carpenter-Stoddard-Miller Form M.) 
Iowa City, Ia.: Bureau of Educational Research and 
Service, State University of Iowa, 1941. $4.00 per 
100; machine-scoring answer sheets 1}¢ each; 
specimen set 20¢. 

2049. Challman, A. Mental health in the special 
classes. J. except. Child., 1941, 8, 42-49.—(Educ. 
Abstr. VII: 25). 

2050. Cochran, —, Nielson, J. R., & Stuit, D. B. 
Iowa placement examinations, foreign language 
aptitude. (Revision of Stoddard Form M.) Iowa 
City Ia.: Bureau of Educational Research and 
Service, State University of Iowa, 1941. $4.00 per 
100; machine-scoring answer sheets 2¢ each; speci- 
men set 20¢. 


2051. Corrigan, M. Reading studies go to work. 
Engl. J., 1942, 31, 31-36—Two groups of 29 
students each were matched for age, sex, IQ, reading 
speed and comprehension, and on standardized 
tests for biology, European history, and prose 
appreciation. The experimental group was then 
given 24 weeks of special drills and aids in reading. 
At the end of this period the experimental group 
had made significant gains on the standardized tests, 
and there were also significant differences in grades 
obtained in history and biology courses.—G. S. 
Speer (Central YMCA College). 
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2052. Cross, A. J. F. For better remedial pro- 
grams. Nation's Schs, 1942, 29, 25-26.—Remedial 
programs should be aimed at enabling each pupil 
to do his best work, not represent individualized 
pressure to make each conform to an average or 
standard. Continuous operation at maximum 
capacity is uncomfortable if not harmful, and chil. 
dren should be encouraged to read at an efticienc 
level just below maximum capacity.—G. S. Speer 
(Central YMCA College). 

2053. Davis, V., & Schrammel, H. E. Language 
essentials tests. Forms A and B. Minneapolis, 
Minn.: Educational Test Bureau, 1941. $1.00 per 
25; $4.00 per 100; specimen set 25¢. 

2054. Eaton, M. T. A study of students trans- 
ferring from Indiana University. Bull. Sch. Edw 
Ind. Univ., 1941, 17, No. 6, 1-24.—Data are pre. 
sented for 187 students who withdrew from Indiana 
University (from one of four undergraduate schools 
and requested between January, 1 and October, 1, 
1940 that their transcripts be sent to another schoo! 
Among the conclusions are the following: Compared 
to the student body as a whole, transfer students 
are not quite so high in aptitude and considerab)\ 
lower in achievement. Many students chang 
schools rather than curricula within a school when 
they have failed in a certain course. Frequent 
transfers or withdrawals are very likely the result 
of low aptitude or low achievement or both. Ther 
is need for greater student guidance.—G. R. Thor 
ton (Purdue). 

2055. Educational Records Bureau Staff. 194! 
fall testing program in the independent schools and 
supplementary studies. Educ. Rec. Buill., 1942, 
No. 35. Pp. xiv + 57.—The 12 tests used are listed 
225 schools participated, and 35,563 tests wer 
scored (156 schools returned the tests for scoring 
and reported. 25 tables present the distribution 
of the scores for each test for each grade 1 
volved, also the N, Q3, Md, Q1, range, and 
number of schools from which scores are included 
The following articles are also included in the bulle- 
tin: ‘The interpretation of fall test results,” by F. 8 
Davis; ‘Some data on the reliability and validit 
of the Cooperative Test of Social Studies Abilities, 
by M. S. Selover; ‘Intelligence quotients derive 
from the American Council Psychological Examina 
tion, College Freshman Edition,”’ by A. E. Traxler 
and “‘A study of the revised edition of the Stan! 
Achievement Test,” by A. E. Traxler.—JL. 1 
McCabe (Cambridge, Mass.). 


2056. Gates, A. i., & Pritchard, M. C. Teaching 
reading to slow-learning, or “dull-normal,’’ pupils. 
Teach. Coll. Rec., 1942, 43, 255-263.—This is 2 
report of the 5-year study at the Speyer Schoo! " 
New York City in teaching reading to slow-learning 
pupils. A modified project method of instructio 
was used, with less time spent on reading. A com 
parison of the experimental group with a contr 
group at the end of the period indicated that dot! 
had equal reading skill, but the former showed mor 
interest in reading and a better understanding 
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their personal limitations.— L. Birdsall (Coll. Ent. 


Exam. Board). 

2057. Glaser, E. M. An experiment in the de- 
velopment of critical thinking. Teach. Coll. Contr. 
Educ., 1941, No. 843. Pp. ix + 212.—A series of 8 
lesson units, aimed towards instruction in critical 
thinking, was tried out on 129 high school seniors 
in New York City and Newark, with a control 
group of 132. An Otis mental ability test and the 
Watson-Glaser Tests of Critical Thinking were 
administered to both groups at the beginning of the 
10-week experimental period. Retests and evalua- 
tion by students and teachers indicated a significant 
difference in improvement between the two groups. 
The author concludes that improvement in critical 
thinking ability is general for the individual, but 
skill in formal reasoning is specific to field of training. 
Two study units are shown, and the Watson-Glaser 
tests are described. Bibliography of 340 titles.— 
L. Birdsall (Coll. Ent. Exam. Board). 

2058. Goodman, C. H. Ability patterns of engi- 
neers and success in engineering school. (Micro- 
film.) Ann Arbor, Mich.: University Microfilms, 
1942. Pp. 91. $1.14.—See Abstr. Diss. Penn. St. 
Coll., 1941, 4, 321-326. 

2059. Gordon, H. C., & Herkness, W. W., Jr. 
Do vocational interest questionnaires yield con- 
sistent results? Occupations, 1942, 20, 424—429.— 
This study continues the investigation of 7 voca- 
tional interest inventories (see XVI: 757). It is 
concluded that ‘‘each questionnaire seems to measure 
a somewhat different grouping of interest traits, 
There is need 


regardless of apparent similarities.” 
for ‘great caution in the selection and use of voca- 


tional interest questionnaires, especially if the 
counselor uses only one instrument. Unless a 
student shows an intense interest in a specialized 
area, there is an almost even chance that a second 
questionnaire would not yield results consistent with 
the first."—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 
2060. Greenleaf, W. J. A guidance bookshelf on 
occupations. U.S. Off. Educ. Publ., 1941, No. 2590. 
Pp. 26.—This is an annotated list of 81 publications, 
usual and unusual, regarding occupations. The 
publications range from textbooks to biographies. 
At the end of this study is a job index to assist the 
reader in finding descriptions of particular occupa- 
tions in the books mentioned.—J. E. Zerga (U. S., 
Employment Service). 
_ 2061. Hatfield, W. W., & DeBoer, J. J. Teach- 
ing English in wartime. Engl. J., 1942, 31, 67-69.— 
The teacher can contribute to morale and to the 
relief of personal fears and tensions by guidance in 
reading and expressive writing of pupils.—G. S. 
Speer (Central YMCA College). 
_ 2062. Hérner, F. Geistige Begabung und Unter- 
nicht. (Mental ability and education.)  Nat.- 
sosial. BildWes., 1940, 5, 190-197.—[Abstracted 
review; original not seen. ] Since all attempts to 
define intelligence have remained inadequate, it is 
vetter to talk of mental ability. The true share of 
ability in achievement can only be estimated in- 
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tuitively. Memory is quite independent of ability. 
Other aspects of ability are also discussed.—H. L. 
Ansbacher (Brown). 

2063. Jordan, A. C. College English test, 
National Achievement Tests. Forms A and B. 
Rockville Centre, Long Island, N. Y.: Acorn, 1941. 
$2.50 per 25; 100 or more copies 7}¢ each. 

2064. Kilgore, W. A. Identification of ability to 
apply principles of physics. Teach. Coll. Contr. 
Educ., 1941, No. 840. Pp. vii + 34.—In order to 
measure the effectiveness of a physics course or- 
ganized with the purpose of developing the student's 
ability to apply major principles to novel situations, 
a study was made of 60 pairs of physics students in 
4 senior high schools of Washington, D. C. Instruc- 
tion sheets, calling attention to major principles, 
were given to the experimental group at the begin- 
ning of the course. Experimental and control 
groups were given a Principles Test at the end of the 
course to measure their ability to apply the prin- 
ciples to new situations; the experimental group 
scored significantly higher. The test and instruction 
sheet are reproduced.— L. Birdsall (Coll. Ent. Exam. 
Board). 

2065. Lapp, C. J., & Stuit, D. B. Iowa placement 
examinations, physics aptitude. (Revision of Stod- 
dard-Lapp Form M.) Iowa City, Ia.: Bureau of 
Educational Research and Service, State University 
of Iowa, 1941. $4.00 per 100; machine-scoring 
answer sheets 14¢ each; specimen set 20¢. 

2066. Lloyd-Jones, E. Personnel work today. 
J. higher Educ., 1942, 13, 81-86.—The major trends 
and developments in college personnel work during 
the past decade are discussed. Formulation and 
rationalization of some organizing conceptions have 
occurred; the dimensions of the field have been 
established; personnel work is beginning to seek its 
role in relation to the objectives of higher education 
and is becoming more dynamic in method and 
administration.—R. A. Brotemarkle (Pennsylvania). 

2067. Lorge, I., & Blau, R. D. Broad occupational 
grouping by iutelligence levels. Occupations, 1942, 
20, 419-423.—In order to clarify the existing con- 
fusion as to the vocational significance of intelligence 
test scores, the study reports some of the interrela- 
tionships among three possible ways of classifying 
occupations: the Barr Scale, Fryer’s Scale of Occupa- 
tional-Intelligence Standards, and the major occu- 
pational groups and divisions of the Dictionary of 
occupational titles. The correlations between the 
two scales indicate that there is a relation between 
the estimated intelligence required for a job, and 
the measured intelligence of workers on that job. 
There is also clear evidence of a relation between 
estimated required intelligence, measured intelli- 
gence, and the major occupational group. As the 
grouping is suggestive, rather than determinative, 
suggestions for use in counseling are given.—G. S. 
Speer (Central YMCA College). 

2068. Marshall, M. V. A study of the Stanford 
Scientific Aptitude Test. Occupations, 1942, 20, 
433-434.—After comparing the grades earned by 
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47 college students with scores on the Stanford 
Scientific Aptitude Test, it is concluded that the 
test possesses high reliability, but low validity, and 
its practical utility is therefore questioned.—G. S. 
Speer (Central YMCA College). 

2069. Martin, E. D. Some of the causes of non- 
attendance in a junior high school. Sch. & Soc., 
1942, 55, 110-111—A 7-part study made of the 
graduating class of a junior high school in Houston 
showed that attendance correlated significantly 
with education of the parents and with marks in 
school. No reliable relationship was found with 
checking books from the public library, attendance 
at movies, and IQ's of pupils. Each individual 
instance of non-attendance may have more than one 
cause and should be treated as a case study.— M. Lee 
(Chicago, IIl.). 

2070. McDougal, C. R. 
science test. Tests I and II. Emporia, Kans.: 
Bureau of Educational Measurements, Kansas 
State Teachers College, 1941. 50¢ per 25; 24¢ each; 
specimen set 15¢ 

2071. McQueen, H. C., & others. The back- 
ground of guidance. Educ. Res. Ser., N. Z. Coun. 
Educ., 1941, No. 16. Pp. viii + 128.—Six investiga- 
tors report on an analysis of the vocational choices of 
children leaving the primary schools and of their 
subsequent careers in post-primary schools in New 
Zealand. Factual data are presented as a basis for 
the development of an adequate program of voca- 
tional guidance and placement. The first chapter 
gives a brief outline of the educational system within 
which each investigation was carried out while the 
final chapter poses certain questions which should 
prompt further research.—P. S. de Q. Cabot (Sim- 
mons). 

2072. Miller, C. R. Public opinion polls and pub- 
lic schools. Teach. Coll. Rec., 1942, 43, 245—254.— 
A discussion of the use of public opinion polls as an 
aid in formulating educational policies.— L. Birdsall 
(Coll. Ent. Exam. Board). 

2073. Mitchell, F. T. Why freshmen leave col- 
lege. J. higher Educ., 1942, 13, 95-100.—The rea- 
sons why 1,389 Michigan State College freshmen left 
college, as determined by the dean of men by letter or 
conference, are listed in 12 categories. Among the 
data presented are: percentage of dropouts in 
each category, percentage of dropouts at various 
times in the school year, test scores of dropouts, and 
course mark averages of dropouts. The results of 
similar studies are compared with the obtained re- 
sults. The uses to which the data may be put are 
discussed; they include pre-college guidance pro- 
gram, freshman orientation course, freshman coun- 
selling, and modification of college policy.—R. A. 
Brotemarkle (Pennsylvania). 

2074. Moore, R. B. An analytical study of sex 
differences as they affect the program of physical 
education. Res. Quart. Amer. Ass. Hith phys. Educ., 
1941, 12, 587-608.—This is a survey of the literature 
of the sex differences that are important in the 
physical education program, with an attempt to 
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distinguish between differences based on biological 
and those based on social influences. The studicc 
are grouped under the headings of anatomical differ. 
ences, physiological differences, and psychologica] 
differences. There are 107 items in the bibliography 
—F,. W. Finger (Brown). 


2075. Pace,C.R. They went to college; a study of 
951 former university students. Minneapolis 
University of Minnesota Press, 1941. Pp. xiv + 14s 
$2.50.—This study compares the social and ec 
nomic status and the interests and attitudes of 951 
University of Minnesota graduating and _ nop. 
graduating students selected by random from th, 
1924-1925 and 1928-1929 entering cla The 
study's purpose was to obtain an understanding 
the current problems and interests of former students 
in order to plan more adequate non-professional 
training for future students. Data was collected 
through questionnaire and interview techniques 
and was analyzed, in general, according to sex 
year of entering, and graduating or non-graduat 
ing status of the informant. The 52-page question- 
naire, which is reproduced in full, contained © sec- 
tions dealing with the type of job possessed, amount 
of income, degree of job satisfaction, economic status 
cultural status, morale, and participation in and 
enjoyment of leisure time activities. Graduates 
tended to be superior to non-graduates on t¢! 
economic level only.— L. B. Heathers (Smith). 


2076. Peterson, J. C., & Strickland, V. L. The 
preparation and certification of workers in guidance 
and student counseling. Trans. Kans. Acad. Sa 
1941, 44, 369-372.—A discussion of the sources and 
validity of guidance data and an outline of required 
graduate courses leading to a certificate of proficienc) 
at Kansas State College, Manhattan.—W. 4 
Varvel (Texas A. & M.). 

2077. Reilley, A. G. 
Form B. Boston: Houghton, Miffin, 1941. 
per 25. 

2078. Russell, D. H. Voluntary reading ané 
academic achievements in two Canadian high 
schools. Sch. Rev., 1942, 50, 112—120.—Composit 
voluntary reading indices for some 300 pupils ™ 
grades 9 and 10 show a negligible correlation wit 
the time spent in home study and appear to 0 
influenced more by the extent of adolescent grou} 
activities. School marks are the 
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unaffected by t 
amount of voluntary reading and the time spent !! 
home work, while mental age and general reading 
ability appear as influential factors in determining 
scholastic success. The absence of a relation betwee! 
voluntary reading and school standing proba! 
results from the disparity between the adolescents 
reading interests and habits, and the formal, ace 
demic nature of the traditional school curriculum.— 
R. C. Strassburger (St. Joseph's College for Women 

2079. Schlesser, G. E., & Roberts, R. C. Selec 
tion and predicting success in medical schools. 
J. Ass. Amer. med. Coll., 1941, 16, 282-292- 
(Child Develpm. Abstr. XV: 1274). 
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2080. Schrammel, H. E. Valuable tests for guid- 
ance service. Trans. Kans. Acad. Sct., 1941, 44, 
—A classified list, with data on publisher, 
: Varvel 


37 3- 375 . 
price, and number of available forms.— W. 
( Texas A, & M.). 

2081. Siple, H. L. A study of student opinion 
regarding instruction in beginning psychology. 
Trans. Kans. Acad. Sct., 1941, 44, 376-380.—The 
; uthor reports questionnaire results from psychology 
lasses at Northwestern University and Kansas 
State Teachers College at Pittsburg. The question- 
naire on student opinion of teaching effectiveness is 
reproduced in the article—W. A. Varvel (Texas 
\. & M.). 

2082. Smith, M. K. Measurement of the size of 
general English vocabulary through the elementary 
grades and high school. Genet. Psychol. Monogr., 
1941, 24, 311-345.—The Seashore-Eckerson English 
Recognition Vocabulary Test was administered to 
groups of 40-114 children from the first grade 
through high school. Grades 1, 2, and 3 were given 
individual oral tests, while some of the upper grades 
were examined in groups. A fairly steady growth 
f vocabulary was found. ‘‘There was great over- 

pping of even the interquartile ranges of the differ- 
ent school grades.’’— F. M. Teagarden (Pittsburgh). 

2083. Sorenson, H., & Lemon, A. C. Workbook 
for Psychology in education. New York: McGraw- 
Hill, 1942. Pp. viii + 178. $1.50—To accompany 


the first author’s text (see XIV: 4752).—P. S. de 
Cabot (Simmons). 
2084. Stevens, R. B. Experience of high-school 


pupils after graduation. Sch. Rev., 1942, 50, 24-31. 

Graduates of the 1937 class of a general high 
school in a city of 50,000 population who have the 
ecessary scholastic aptitude, and more significantly, 
the requisite financial resources, continued their 

ation in college. Sex differences in college 
wadance are probably explicable in terms of the 
ivailability of local facilities. Pursuit of other kinds 
! training is largely determined by existing com- 
lunity Opportunities, as is the immediate securing 
{employment. It appears that “our educational 
facilities are but poorly geared to the actual needs of 
the average boy and girl.”—R. C. Strassburger 

t. Joseph’s College for Women). 

2085. Stone, C. R. Stone’s graded vocabulary for 
primary reading. St. Louis: Webster, 1941. Pp. 
29. $0.50.—This list of 2164 words was selected 

‘om among those appearing most widely in 21 pre- 
primers, 21 primers, 21 first readers, 21 second 
r —— and 21 third readers (complete list in 

pendix) published during the period of 1931-1941. 

he list is graded in 10 levels of difficulty, ranging 
irom preprimer to third-fourth grades, chiefly on the 
asis of frequency of occurrence in the source ma- 
terial, partly on the basis of frequency or grade 

lacement as reported by Kindergarten-Union List, 

1935), Buckingham & Dolch, Berglund’s 
grade vocabulary, Durrell’s selected vocabu- 
‘ary for fourth grade. Complete data on a sample of 
»” words illustrate the methods used in compiling 
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and grading the list. The author suggests values 
and uses of a graded vocabulary in primary reading. 
—R. G. Wetmore (New York City). 

2086. Tauzon, R. B. Types and causes of pupil 
maladjustment. Philipp. J. Educ., 1941, 24, 255- 
256, 313.—(Educ. Abstr. VII: 8). 

2087. Viles, N. E., & Dale, T. E. How one city 
provides for pupils with low IQ’s. Nation's Schs, 
1942, 29, 14~-16.—The authors describe the voca- 
tional, social, and educational programs of the 
School of Special Education, St. Joseph, Mo., 
for pupils with IQ’s between 40 and 75. 72% 
of the graduates who remain in the city are em- 
ployed full or part time, and delinquency is negligible. 
The activity program is designed to develop a feeling 
of achievement in order to prevent delinquency.—G. 
S. Speer (Central YMCA College). 

2088. Weber, J., Brink, W. G., & Gilliland, A. R. 
Success in the graduate school. J. higher Educ., 
1942, 13, 19-34.—In order to study the prediction of 
success in the graduate school, correlations were 
computed between the graduate course marks of 
students at Northwestern University and certain 
other variables. The correlation with undergradu- 
ate marks was found to be +.61, with marks in the 
undergraduate major +.62, with an intelligence 
test +.31, and with the number of undergraduate 
hours taken in the field of graduate specialization 
—.07. Multiple correlations had no higher predic- 
tive value than the simple correlation with under- 
graduate marks.— R. A. Brotemarkle (Pennsylvania). 

2089. Wiksell, W., & Filkin, M. Wiksell-Filkin 
library instructional tests. Rockville Centre, Long 
Island, N. Y.: Acorn, 1941. $3.75 per 25 complete 
batteries. 

2090. Wilkinson, R., & Pressey, S. L. Recrea- 
tion inquiry. New York: Psychological Corporation, 
1941. $1.00 per 25; $3.00 per 100; specimen set 15¢. 

2091. Wrightstone, J. W. [Dir.] Appraisal of 
growth in reading. Educ. Res. Bull., N. Y.C., 1941, 
No. 2. Pp. v + 42.—This bulletin from the Bureau 
of Reference, Research and Statistics, City of New 
York, discusses the newer concepts of reading as 
they affect measurement of pupil abilities. It 
outlines reading objectives and considers tests and 
measures appropriate for each objective. It pre- 
sents suggestions to principals and teachers for 
planning programs of appraisal. An annotated 
bibliography lists selected standardized tests recom- 
mended for use in such programs. The section en- 
titled ‘‘Tests and other methods of appraisal’’ in- 
cludes discussions of the reading readiness program, 
the basic reading program, and the program of 
diagnosis.—S. B. Sells (Brooklyn). 
[See also abstracts 1819, 1871, 

2026, 2033. | 
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2092. Thurstone, L. L., & Thurstone, T. G. 
Chicago tests for primary mental abilities. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: American Council on Education, 
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1942. $5.00 per 25 sets; $15.00 per 100 sets; 
specimen set $1.00. 

2093. Wildenskov, H. O. [Reliability of intel- 
ligence measurement.] Nord. Medicin, 1940, 
603-610.—[Abstracted review; original not seen. ] 
Fluctuations of 5 points in the IQ are considered 
within the norm. 7 factors are discussed which may 
affect reliability: environmental handicap, sickness, 
early age, emotion, rate of development, old age, 
and faulty test procedures. In 64% of 400 feeble- 
minded Danish men and women (200 each) retested 
at intervals of 1-10 years the IQ varied not more 
than 5 points, in 32% the larger fluctuation could be 
ascribed to one or more of the above-mentioned 
factors, and in only 4% was a larger fluctuation 
found without a determinable cause. German 
summary.—H. L. Ansbacher (Brown). 
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2094. Ames, L. B. Motor correlates of infant 
crying. J. genet. Psychol., 1941, 59, 239-247.—13 
infants, 8-48 weeks old, were photographed in the 
supine position. Analysis of the films revealed 
certain behavior items, other than facial expression, 
which commonly characterize crying: marked limb 
activity with leg components predominating, more 
unilateral than bilateral and more flexor than ex- 
tensor movements, disruption of postures prevailing 
at onset of crying. —D. K. Spelt (Mary Baldwin). 

2095. Brigden, R. L. The reduction of emotional 
tension in psychotherapy. 7Jrans. Kans. Acad. Sct., 
1941, 44, 339-342.—The author surveys a number of 
methods which he has used in reducing emotional 
tension in a group of 25 children, inmates either of an 
orphans’ home or a girls’ industrial school.—W. A. 
Varvel (Texas A. & M.). 

2096. Carp, E.A. D. E. [Depressions of children 
in pre-puberty. Individualization depression. ] Ned. 
Tijdschr. Psychol., 1940, 7, 403-409.—[Abstracted 
review; original not seen. ] This is a form of depres- 
sion found in boys who are very attached to their 
mothers. The cause of the depression is the experi- 
ence of separation from the mother which occurs at 
the beginning of puberty. The transition from the 
feeling of collective existence of the child to in- 
dividuality of the adolescent cannot be achieved by 
these cases without heavy conflicts—H. L. Ans- 
bacher (Brown). 

2097. Cook, P. H. Evacuation problems in 
Britain. Trans. Kans. Acad. Sct., 1941, 44, 343-345. 
—Within 6 months after being evacuated from 
danger zones in Britain 43% of the unaccompanied 
children and 86% of thost accompanied by their 
mothers had returned home. No appreciable in- 
crease in neurotic symptoms has been observed but, 
with the partial breakdown of the school system, 
there has been an alarming increase in juvenile 
delinquency.— W. A. Varvel (Texas A. & M.). 

2098. Coughlin, E. W. The crippled child in the 
fosterhome. Crippled Child, 1941, 19, 87-88, 108.— 
The author discusses the psychological and physical 
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problems involved in placing crippled children jp 
foster homes and the necessity for agency coopera. 
tion to select suitable homes.—G. S. Speer (Central 
YMCA College). 

2099. Fischer,G. H. Das jugendkundliche Werk 
von E. R. Jaensch. (The work of E. R. Jaensch ip 
adolescence study.) 2. pddag. Psychol., 1940, 41, 
121-135.—[Abstracted review; original not seen.) 
This is a survey of the subject matter and develop. 
ment of Jaensch’s youth anthropology with extensive 
citations from an unpublished paper.—H. L. Ans. 
bacher (Brown). 

2100. Frank, L. K. Adolescence and public 
health. Amer. J. publ. Hith, 1941, 31, 1143-1150— 
During adolescence there is likely to be considerable 
physical and physiological imbalance and instability, 
Difficulties arising from this condition, plus the 
emotional problems arising from a changed sexual 
and social status, may lead to maladjustments that 
can culminate in delinquency and even carry over 
permanently to adult life. The public health officer 
should assume a vigorous leadership in pointing out 
the responsibility of the community in assisting the 
adolescent to achieve his normal adulthood— 
F. W. Finger (Virginia). 

2101. George, Brother. Lying: its causes and its 
cures. Cath. Schs J., 1942, 42, 37-38.—This is a 
discussion of the child’s errors which result in false 
statements, and the motives which are responsible 
for lying, with a brief discussion of the prevention 
and treatment of lying.—G. S. Speer (Central 
YMCA College). 

2102. Gerard, M.W. Direct treatment of the pre- 
school child. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1942, 12, 
50-56.—Direct treatment of a young child rather 
than environmental manipulation can be considered 
advisable if the causative factors are still functioning 
and cannot be changed. Therapeutic gain can be 
maintained after treatment in spite of the flexibility 
of the child partly through the child’s loss of the 
symptoms which provoked the parent to destructive 
behavior, and partly through normal growth and the 
influences of good community experiences.—R. £ 
Perl (Jewish Board of Guardians). 

2103. Halverson, H. M. Variations in pulse and 
respiration during different phases of infant behavior. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1941, 59, 259-330.—Using 18 
male and 25 female infants, 2-24 weeks old, ob- 
servations and records were made of pulse and 
respiration, and of head, hand, and leg movements 
during and after the 9:00 a.m. feeding. 18 classes ol 
recording situation were discriminated and records 
analyzed in terms of these. Neither age nor size was 
related to pulse or respiratory rate. There was 00 
normal pulse or breathing rate, either for the group 
or for the individual, although these rates corre 
sponded closely, increasing with excitement an¢ 
decreasing with sleep. The number of head, hand, 
and leg movements increased as breathing became 
less regular. The paper includes 14 tables, 12 figures, 
and a bibliography of 60 titles —D. K. Spelt (Mar) 
Baldwin). 
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2104. Hanford, J. Child placement as viewed by 
the family agency. Social Serv. Rev., 1941, 15, 706- 
720,—Attention needs to be drawn from the “‘re- 
quirements” of the juvenile court, “policy” of the 
agency, ‘basis of elegibility,’’ structure, function, 
and so on, and directed to the understanding of the 
eeds, relationships, and psychological problems of 
the child, the real family, and the foster family. 
Important psychological differences in attitudes of 
‘amily and child agencies are discussed, and related 
both to the problems these agencies care for and the 
type of service they render.—G. S. Speer (Central 
YMCA College). 

2105. Havighurst, R. J. The children’s world in 
relation to the school program. Bull. Menninger 
Clin., 1941, 5, 214-222.—The children’s world (the 
seer culture as distinct from the adult culture) 
functions in developing moral ideas and moral 
judgment in the child, in developing social behavior 
and social interests appropriate to age and sex, and in 
developing standards of personality. The influence 
of the peer culture over children’s behavior reaches 
a peak during adolescence. Teachers should study 
the children’s world and plan to supplement and 
correct its influences —W. A. Varvel (Texas A. 
& M.). 

2106. Irwin, O. C. Can infants have IQ’s? 
Psychol. Rev., 1942, 49, 69-79.—Attempts to measure 
the intelligence of infants during the first year of 
life have failed because the conditions for the ap- 
pearance of intelligent behavior are not yet present. 
Just as its evolution in the animal world required the 
development of four main conditions, i.e. a cerebral 
cortex, distance receptors, upright posture, and the 
use of symbolic substitute responses, so, in the infant, 
intelligent behavior waits on the development of the 
cortical connections, the accurate control of vision 
ete, ability to stand and walk, and the speech 
mechanisms for swift, accurate manipulation of 
symbols. The tests given to infants, consisting of 
motor items, do not tap intelligent behavior, but the 
structural conditions for its later appearance. It is 
not strange that they should show little correlation 
with later Binet scores.—A. G. Bills (Cincinnati). 


_ 2107. Isaacs, S., Brown, S. C., & Thouless, R. H. 
Eds.] The Cambridge evacuation survey. Lon- 
don: Methuen, 1941. Pp. ix + 235. 8s. 6¢d.—Out 
of over 3,000 school children evacuated to Cambridge 
in September, 1939, rather over 1,000 remained in 
July, 1940. The main part of the study was confined 
to 650 London school children (300 studied in De- 
cember, 1939, 350 in May, 1940) and to 150 children 
who returned before those dates. The main sources 
of information were questionnaires answered by 
the billeting officers and essays written by the chii- 
dren. According to the questionnaires only 8.2% 
of the children were definitely unhappy, with a 
higher Proportion among adolescents than younger 
children. The presence of siblings in the same 
illet and frequent visits from parents made for 
greater happiness. Misfits could often have been 
avoided by billeting the more lively children in 
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families with younger foster parents and other 
children; and the more withdrawn children in 
homes with older foster parents and no other 
children. Certain children could only be dealt with 
by institutional treatment; no widespread emotional 
maladjustment from the evacuation as such was 
found. The main factors which caused return were 
(1) anxiousness or loneliness of the parents and/or 
children, (2) parents’ dissatisfaction with foster 
home, (3) parents’ poverty—cost of billeting, clothes, 
visits, etc.— M. D. Vernon (Cambridge). 


2108. Jackson, E. B. Treatment of the young 
child in the hospital. Amer. J. Orthopsychiat., 1942, 
12, 56-68.—The main fears of young children upon 
being hospitalized are (1) the fear of loss of love due 
to forced separation from the parents, and (2) the 
fear of physical injury, perhaps related to castration 
fear, since more small boys seem to be acutely dis- 
turbed by hospitalization than girls. Good behavior 
in the hospital is not to be taken as proof of absence 
of anxiety. There follows a discussion by B. Rank 
of this paper and preceding ones. One point she 
makes is that she would recommend direct treat- 
ment of the child not only in cases in which the 
child’s parents have been too neurotic or too inac- 
cessible for any kind of therapeutic approach, but 
also where the symptoms of the child are due to a 
traumatic experience, to an operation, or to in- 
ability to master sufficiently the conflicts which are 
manifestations of the growth process.—R. E. Perl 
(Jewish Board of Guardians). 

2109. Jones, H. E., & Jones, M.C. Attitudes of 
youth toward war and peace. Calif. J. sec. Educ., 
1941, 16, 427-430.—( Educ. Abstr. VII: 41). 


2110. Kanner, L. In defense of mothers; how 
to bring up children in spite of the more zealous 
psychologists. New York: Dodd, Mead, 1941. Pp. 
167. $2.00.—(Child Develpm. Abstr. XV: 1377). 


2111. Knott, V. B. Physical measurement of 
young children: a study of anthropometric reliabili- 
ties for children three to six years of age. Univ. 
Ta. Stud. Child Welf., 1941, 18, No.3. Pp. 99.—The 
purpose of this investigation was to determine 
experimentally the reliability of observations for 
35 different bodily dimensions on children 3—6 years 
of age. 131 children served as subjects, of whom 
all but 19 were enrolled in the preschool laboratories 
of the Iowa Child Welfare Research Station. Re- 
liability values were obtained by two procedures. 
The major procedure was that of obtaining the 
difference between observations made by two tech- 
nicians. A supplementary procedure was used for 
5 of the measurements, in which two series of ob- 
servations were made by the same technician. The 
median and 90th percentile were computed for the 
distribution of differences pertaining to each di- 
mension. Reliability constants were related to 
mean annual increments of growth with the object of 
investigating the approximate frequency at which it 
would be profitable to repeat measurements on a 
given individual. The frequencies recommended 
are: (1) 10 times a year for stature; (2) 3-4 times a 
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year for hip width, sitting height, leg girth, and total 
arm length; (3) once every 2 years for head measure- 
ments, chest depth, and elbow width; (4) annually 
for the remaining measurements.—B. Wellman 
(lowa). 

2112. Lippman, H. S. Treatment of the young 
child in a child guidance clinic. Amer. J. Ortho- 
psychiat., 1942, 12, 42-50.—After describing the 
psychiatric problems of 50 pre-school children se- 
lected at random, the author presents some general 
factors connected with the treatment of young 
children. The importance of dealing with the 
pathology early in the life of the child is stressed. 
Neurosis represents, at least in part, the price 
society must pay to prevent widespread delinquency. 
In our attempts to bridle aggression through civiliza- 
tion, we have gone beyond what could be absorbed 
painlessly. In work with individual cases, one of the 
earliest opportunities for prevention of neurosis 
lies in adoption. Then, more time should be de- 
voted to the pregnant woman who is neurotic.— 
R. E. Perl (Jewish Board of Guardians). 

2113. Lloyd-Jones, E., & Fedder, R. Coming of 
age. New York: Whittlesey House, 1941. Pp. 280. 
$2.50.—(Child Develpm. Abstr. XV: 1379). 

2114. Long, L., & Welch, L. The development 
of the ability to discriminate and match numbers. 
J. genet. Psychol., 1941, 59, 377-387.—135 children, 
30-83 months old, were given the following tasks: 
(1) discriminating a group of 10 marbles from smaller 
groups; (2) matching groups of 2-10 marbles; (3) 
selecting from 4 groups the larger and smaller ones, 
when there were 2 pairs of groups, the larger ones 
differing from the smaller by 1 marble (range: 2—10 
marbles). Improvement in performance was more 
closely related to CA than to MA, and most of the 
development had occurred by the sixth or seventh 
year. There was no relation between performance 
and IQ (67 cases).—D. K. Spelt (Mary Baldwin). 

2115. Mead, M. Back of adolescence lies early 
childhood. Childh. Educ., 1941, 18, 58-61.—(Child 
Develpm. Absir. XV: 1269). 

2116. Messenger, K. L. The individualization of 
the child in the institution. Child Welf. League 
Amer. Bull., 1941, 20, 1-5. 

2117. Reeves, F. W. [Dir.] Youth and the 
future. Washington, D. C.: American Council on 
Education, 1942. Pp. xix + 296. $2.50.—This, 
the general report of the American Youth Commis- 
sion, presents as its thesis the idea that the psycho- 
logical effects of unemployment are due not so much 
to unemployment itself, but to the inability to 
recognize, or to utilize, the opportunities for creative 
activity thus presented. This same inability is also 
characteristic of the employed. It is believed that 
the problems which existed prior to the present war 
will return when the war is over. This report 
presents the considered thinking of the Commission, 
based on the results of previous researches and 
investigations, concerning the educational, eco- 
nomic, and social programs to prevent or to alle- 
viate these problems of the future. Major topics 
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considered are: employment opportunities for youth 
in relation to education, work programs, genera! 
employment, or unemployment; education: occupa. 
tional adjustment; use of leisure time; marriage and 
the home; health and fitness; delinquency and youth. 
ful crime; citizenship; and public and _ private 

community, state, and federal responsibility for action 
for youth.—G. S. Speer (Central YMCA College) 

2118. Regensburg de Mooy, A. C. [Alternative 
directions in clinical child-psychiatric diagnosis,” 
Ned. Tijdschr. Psychol., 1940, 7, 438-448.—/ Ap. 
stracted review; original not seen. ] In addition t 
constitutional factors the behavior of the child a: 
home and at school, his age, the attitude of th 
parents, etc. should be considered.—/’. L. 
bacher (Brown). 

2119. Richards, T. W., & Simons, M. P. The 
Fels Child Behavior Scales. Genet. Psychol. Monogr, 
1941, 24, 259-309.—This study reports the develo; 
ment of 30 group rating scales measuring 30 defined 
traits of personality in nursery school age children 
Parts of the scales are suitable for use with old 
children. Instructions for rating and scoring ar 
given. High reliability is claimed.—F. M. Tea 
garden (Pittsburgh). 

2120. Stiickrath, F. Das Tier in der Welt des 
Kindes. (The animal in the world of the child 
Z. paidag. Psychol., 1940, 41, 146—156.—[Abstracted 
review; Original not seen. ] The author shows how 
the living animal is experienced by the child as a 
unique phenomenon. He calls attention to t! 


fins- 


problem of whether and how soon the child anthrop 
morphizes the animal and experiences and treats 


L. A 
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the animal differently from objects.—H. 
bacher (Brown). 
2121. Wintsch, J. 
stable children.) Z. Kinderpsychiat., 
—Among problem children of all types, 
proportion must be classified as unstable. A leading 
characteristic of the unstable child is his mot 
awkwardness, resulting in delayed acquisition of suc 
basic motor skills as feeding and dressing himsel! 
as well as in poor articulation and lack of manua 
dexterity. 1 


Les enfants instables. (Un 
1941, 8, 65-74 


a large 


On the series of motor tests devised by 
Ozeretzki, performance is commonly retarded from 
10 months to 63 years. In 3 out of 4 cases there isa 
measurable lack of symmetry in head movements 
and lack of ability to carry out simultaneous = 
ments of different parts of the body. Drawin 
and writing are poor and are accompanied by mu 
tension and many unserviceable movements of ot 
parts of the body. Unstable children work s 

in spite of a superficial appearance of haat 
Intellectually they are usually below average, an¢ 
their performance on standard mental tests show 
more than average scatter. Their intellectua 
inferiority is particularly marked in tests of abstract 
reasoning or those involving sustained attention 10 
the working out of a plan. 3 brief case reports ar 
presented.— F. L. Goodenough (Minnesota). 


[See also abstracts 1805, 1871, 1919, 1922, 1904, 
1976, 2007. ] 
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